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ART-TREASURES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 








OREIGNERS, generally, 

who talk about the Fine 
Art of England without 
having visited the coun- 
try, and many English- 
men also who have 
walked through the pic- 
ture galleries of the 
Continent, and yet are 
almost or altogether 
ignorant of our own, 
too frequently entertain an impression, than 
which nothing can be more erroneous, that 
here there is little worthy the attention of the 
amateur or the connoisseur; that, in fact, 
Englishmen have no real taste for Art, are in- 
different to it, and, as a consequence, possess 
nothing that will bear comparison with what 
exists elsewhere. Now we are quite willing to 
admit that England has neither a Louvre, a 
Pinacotheca, nor even an Escurial; or in other 
words, she has no “ Palace of Art;” but if we 
could gather into one focus the heaps of Art- 
treasures which are scattered through the broad 
face of our country from the Thames to the 
Tweed, and even farther north, it we could 
collect under one roof what now hang on the 
walls of Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
and Osborne House ; what are contained in the 
national collections in Trafalgar Square and 
Marlborough House; if the noble would strip 
his ancestral halls, the princely merchant his 
mansion, and the wealthy manufacturer his 
home of luxurious comfort and enjoyment, we 
might challenge any country to produce an ex- 
hibition surpassing this—nay, even to equal it 
—for variety, excellence, beauty, and monetary 
value, the lowest of all desirable qualities as a 
test of worth. The acquisitions of peace and 
the spoils of war would be here gathered 
together; Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and 
the Low Countries have assisted, though not 
always voluntarily, to swell the aggregate of our 
pictorial wealth from church and convent, 
palazzo, castle, and private residence. There is 
not a school of Europe, nor a single article of 
repute of any school, that would not be repre- 
sented in such a gallery, by some of its best 
works ; to say nothing of what our own would 
contribute, in every way deserving to be asso- 
ciated with them. The author of the book, 
which has called forth these remarks, speaks of 
the “ astonishing treasure of Art of all descrip- 
tions which this island contains.” 

Although for many reasons it would be most 
desirable that the choicest of the works of Art 
which this country were formed into 
one grand gallery or collection, that the world 
might see how rich we are in euch treasures, we 
are scarcely less pleased to know that 
numbers of them are dispersed hither and 
thither; too much out of sight perhaps for the 
general benefit, but serving no disadvantageous 
purpose even where they are, with few only to 
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admire them in a large majority of instances, 
and fewer still, ibly, capable of estimating 
them at their highest worth, as productions of 
enlightened genius. Still they tend to create a 
love of Art, and a desire to become acquainted 
with it; and in many instances this desire leads 
to the acquisition of knowledge of the subject, 
while the love of it increases patronage, givin 

bread to the artist, and compelling the man o 

substance and taste to enrich his habitation 
with those objects which confer honour on the 
possessor, while they add materially to his 
enjoyment. Pictures are certainly not now 
valued merely because they may happen to be 
heir-looms that have descended from one gene- 
ration to another, or as costly decorations of the 
mansion: Art has not been overlooked in the 
general outspreading of intellectual culture at 
the present day, though it has not kept equal 
pace with the progress of other attainments, 
and the result is a far higher appreciation of it. 

Such is at this time the extreme rarity of 
meeting with a first-class picture, especially any 
of the old and most esteemed masters, for dis- 
posal, and so eagerly are they sought after when 
offered for sale, that it would now take no 
inconsiderable time, and absorb almost a hand- 
some fortune, to create a gallery of any preten- 
sions. We doubt whether there ever was a 

riod in the whole history of Art, when the 
abours of the painter were so much appreciated, 
and so largely remunerated: but at the same 
time we must add that the days of the fraudulent 
dealer are gone by ; he has often reaped a golden 
harvest ; he will do so no longer; purchasers 
have acquired experience, and do not buy at the 
suggestion of any soi-disant connoisseur: they 
must have the “ pedigree” of the picture, as the 
man of the turf looks for that of a horse. 

Notwithstanding the existence of many books 
upon the royal and national Artgalleries of 
this country, especially Mrs. Jameson's excellent 
“ Handbook,” no English writer has as yet ex- 
tended his researches farther, to give the public 
an insight into our various private collections. 
About five or six years since, we published in 
the Art-Journal the results of some “ visits” we 

id to a few of the latter, such as those of 

rd Ellesmere, the Marquis of Westminster, 
the Duke of Sutherland, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Hope, 
Lord Northwick, &c. &c.; but a foreign critic 
has made it his business to examine, and put on 
record his opinion of, the principal Art- treasures 
of the kingdom, both national and in private 
hands. Eminently qualified for such a task is 
Dr. Waagen; thoroughly conversant with the 
Fine Arts in all their respective departments, as 
may be presumed from the position he holds as 
Director of the Royal Gallery of Berlin ; deeply 
imbued with the love of them ; unbiassed by 
national or scholastic prejudices, and with a 
cou of manners which, backed by powerful 
recommendations from the Prussian Court and 
government, introduced him and made him 
welcome in the highest circles of our own 
country; we are satisfied that the Arts, as he 
has found them in England, have been candidly 
and intelligently treated of. In fact, the im- 

ial criticisms, which appeared in a former 
work by Dr. Waagen, on some pictures, gave, we 
believe, a little offence to their owners, for 
collectors are unwilling to believe their 
judgments erroneous, or to know that the 
alteration of a name to which a work is ascribed 
may lessen its value: there are few things, how- 
ever, in which even the learned differ more than 
in productions of ancient Art: so that we would 
not pronounce even the judgment of the 
Doctor to be infallible in euch matters. 

The first visit which Dr. Waagen paid to 
England for the p of examining its 
treasures of Art was in 1835, the result of that 
visit, which was intended for circulation in 
Germany only, was published in the language 
of that country, but subsequently translated 
into English, and published in three small 
octavo volumes.* It was well. received here, 
so well indeed as to have been long out of print. 
During this first visit the author was le to 
remain more than five months here, and thus, 





* ART AND Artists In Enotanp. By Dr. WAAGEN. 
3 Vols. Published by J. Murray, Lond $38. 















as he remarks, “ in spite of unremitting exertions 
I was compelled to leave various collections of 

“ S nperinnee mag ul anne omissions 

very desirous of supplying, and bein 

seconded in his wishes ~ r. a 
publisher, he was induced again to come once 
to England in 1850, and 1851; the fruits of 
these visits are contained in the volumes now 
on our table. In how far these differ from the 
first publication may be learned from what the 
author now says in his preface : 


“* The translation of my first work, published b 
the late Mr. Murray, tee out of Laren it oa 
deemed advisable to incorporate all «sential por- 
tions of it in one whole with my present labours. 
Moreover, my first work was intended for my own 
country, and, therefore, originally published in 
German, while the present one is addressed espe- 
cially to the English public, and published solely 
in the English am op 9s I have, therefore, erased 
from the first wor such portions as were inte- 
resting to German readers only, and also suppressed 
the descriptions of collections which have been 
subsequently dispersed. At the same time I have 
retained various opinions and remarks on subjects 
not strictly included within the domain of the 
formative arts, from the belief that the impressions 
of an unprejudiced foreigner would possess some 
interest with many an English reader. 
also adhered to the epistolary form, as offering 
greater animation of style, notwithstanding that 
the usual limits of a letter are greatly exceeded by 
the new additions. For various reasons, also, a 
re-examination of the collections already known 
to me had become expedient; the range of my 
artistic studies having been greatly extended, since 
my first visit to England, by a year’s residence in 
Italy, a visit of three months to Belgium and Hol- 
land, and by renewed and protracted visits to 
Paris, Vienna, Dresden, and Munich. These had 
so far ripened my judgment as to lead me to view 
many objects with new impressions, and to feel 
the necessity for altering many of my recorded 
Opinions, and more closely investigating others. 
Besides, many collections had been more or less 
increased, or altered in arrangement ; and in order 
to render this work in any way worthy of its title, 
it became my duty to visit not only these, but like- 
wise all the more important collections hitherto 
unknown to mein London and its neighbourhood, 
as well as throughout England, and even in Scot- 
land, to which I was an entire stranger. In this 
way I have succeeded in giving an account of 28 
collections in and round London—of 19 in England 
generally—and of 7 in Scotland, not contained in 
my former work, Moreover, I have endeavoured 
to the utmost in my power to make good one great 
deficiency, by devoting due attention to modern 
English art in its various branches. Inthe abund- 
ance of materials which offered themselves on my 
first visit, 1 had not found time to give this subject 
the attention it deserved, On my second and third 
visits, therefore, in 1860 and 1851, on which latter 
I filled the office of Juror to the Great Exhibition 
during three months, I exerted myself not only to 
obtain precise information regarding the art of . 
Painting in England since the time of Hogarth, 
and of Sculpture since the time of Flaxman, but 
also devoted much time to the study of English 
miniatures contained in MSS. from the earliest 
times down to the sixteenth century. By this 
means, in the absence of all works of a larger class 
of the period, I endeavoured to arrive at some 
knowle both of the historical progress and 
of the characteristics of the English school of 
painting.” 

Regarding these volumes as valuable guide- 
books to the principal picture galleries of 
England, Dr. Waagen’s arrangement of his 
materials is most excellent and satisfactory ; he. 
has grouped together first, all the collections in 
and around the metropolis, including the British 
Museum, and then those in the neighbouring 
counties which are easily accessible by railway. 
In the more distant parts of England he has 
taken the collections of each county together, 
and, as far as possible, added notices of such 
collections in the same county as he had not 
the opportunity of visiting; while to make his 
book available as one of reference, he has intro- 
duced a most carefully compiled index of the 
names of artiste, and of possessors of their 
pictures, so that almost at a glance we can 
ascertain where the pictures of any painter are, 
and a — in the —- of presu 
works of each artist respectively. 

The Doctor, on his arrival in London, made it 
his first business to acquaint himself with the 
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external features of the city, “ the most colossal 
of all cities,” as he expresses himself. We are 
not surprised that one whose eye and remem- 
brances are filled with the picturesque beauties, 
and, in very many instances, with the magnifi- 
cence, of continental architecture, should be dis- 
appointed with the plainness, the mee (me and 
the absence of true taste which prevail in by far 
the larger proportion of the buildings of our vast 
metropolis. Its extent, its teeming and busy 
population, the indications on all sides of the 
wealth, commerce, and industry of the people, 
the order and larity apparent amid so much 
activity and bustle, must strike every foreigner 
with astonishment, and oblige him to respect a 
government which, administering by wise, just, 
and mild laws, can produce harmony and system 
among such a mass of seemingly discordant 
materials. But if he looks for some grand result 
derivable from all these riches, and this intelli- 
gence and energy, in their application to one 
great department of the Fine Arts, he will un- 
doubtedly, with some few exceptions, find them 
misdirected, or altogether wasted. ' 


“ The outside of the common brick houses of 
London is very plain, and has nothing agreeable 
in the architecture, unless it be the neat and well- 
defined joints of the brickwork. On the other 
hand, many of the great palace-like buildings are 
furnished with architectural decorations of all 
kinds—with pillars, pilasters, &c. There are, 
however, two reasons why most of them have 
rather a disagreeable effect. In the first place, 
they are destitute of continuous simple main lines, 
which are imdispensable in grand architectural 
effects, and to which even the richest decoration 
must be strictly subordinate. Secondly, the 
decorative features are introduced in a manner 
entirely arbitrary, without any regard to their 
original meaning, or to the destination of the 
edifice. This absurdity is carried to the greatest 
excess inthe use of columns: these, originally 
supporting members, which, placed in rows in the 
buildings of the ancients, produce the combined 
effect of a pierced wall, bearing one side of a space 
beyond, are here ranged in numberless instances, 
as wholly unprofitable servants, directly before a 
wall. This censure applies in an especial manner 
to most of the works of the lately-deceased architect 
Nash. In truth, he has a peculiar knack of 
depriving masses of considerable dimension of all 
effect, by breaking them into a number of little 
projecting and receding parts; while, in the use of 
the most diverse forms and ornaments, he is so 
arbitrary that many of his buildings—for instance, 
the new palace of Buckingham House, and some 
buildings in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Place 
—look as if some wicked magician had suddenly 
transformed some capricious stage scenery into 
solid reality. This architect is even more capri- 
cious in his churches; for instance, All Souls’, in 
Langham Place, a circular building in two stories, 
with Ionic and Corinthian columns, surmounted 
bya pointed sugar-loaf. But what shall we say to 
the fact that the ——— who first made the rest 
of Europe acquainted with the immortal models of 
the noblest and chastest taste in architecture and 
sculpture of ancient Greece, when it was resolved 
a few years ago to erect a monument to the late 
Duke of York, produced nothing but a bad 
imitation of Trajan’s pillar? This kind of monu- 
ment, we know, first came into use among the 
Romans, a people who, in respect to the gift of 
invention in the arts and in matters of taste, always 
appear, in > with the Greeks, as semi- 
barbarians. The very idea of isolating the column 
proves that the original destination, as the sup- 
porting member of a building, was wholly lost 
sight of. Besides this, the statue placed on it, 
though = colosal as = size of the base will allow 
necessarily appears little and puppet-like, com. 
pared with thecolumn ; while the Setunen and the 
expression of the countenance, which are the most 
important indications of the intellectual character 
of the person commemorated, are wholly lost to the 
spectator, In Trajan’s pillar, the bas-reliefs on 
the shaft give at least the impression of a lavish 
profusion of art; but this Duke of York’s column 
with its naked shaft (which, besides, has not the 
advantage of the entasis), has a very mean, poor 
mac 

* ¢ immense sums expended in architectural 
undertakings had always been judiciously applied, 
London must infallibly have become the finest city 
in the world. I must, however, add that several 
buildings are honourable exceptions. Among the 
older ones, | would only mention Somerset House 
which by the combination of simple proportions 
with great extent, produces the effect of a royal 








palace; and of modern buildings, the New Post 
Office, built by the younger Smirke, the exterior 
and interior of which, in elegant Ionic order, has 
a noble effect.” 


It will gratify the curiosity of many who know 
not how and whence England has acquired the 
large number of valuable pictures by the old 
masters she possesses, to hear Dr. Waagen’s 
account of the sources from which our nobles 
and amateurs have derived principally their Art- 
treasures. The end of the last century witnessed 
the dispersion of the famous Orleans gallery, the 
finest portions of which found their way into 
the hands of the late Duke of Bridgewater, the 
Marquis of Stafford, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman, and the remainder into 
those of less noted collectors; Mr. Harman's 
gallery has since been dispersed. Almost im- 
mediately after the exportation from France.of 
the Orleans pictures, came that of the French 
minister, M. Calonne; it comprised upwards of 
350 paintings, chiefly of the Dutch school, but 
containing also many excellent works of the 
French and Spanish schools, all of them pur- 
chased at a very considerable cost during a series 
of years. The dispersion of these collections 
were some of the results of the French Revolu- 
tion, and by a ready market being found for 
them in England,— 


“A taste for fine pictures was astonishingly 
increased, and succeeding years afforded the most 
various and rare opportunities of gratifying it in a 
worthy manner. or when the storm of the 
French revolution burst over the different countries 
of Europe, and shook the foundations of the 
property of states, as well as of individuals, the 

eneral distress, and the insecurity of property, 

rought an immense number of works of art into 
the market, which had for centuries adorned the 
altars of the churches as inviolably sacred, or 
ornamented the palaces of the great, as memorials 
of ancient wealth and splendour. Of these works 
of art England has found means to obtain the 
greater number and the best. For no sooner was 
a country overrun by the French than Englishmen 
skilled in the arts were at hand with their guineas. 
In Italy, as early as 1797-98, Mr. Day, a painter, 
made very important acquisitions. Next to him, 
Mr. Young Ottley, afterwards Mr. Buchanan, a 
icture-dealer, and Messrs. Champernowne and 
ilson successfully exerted themselves. Instant, 
pressing necessity induced many families to dispose 
of celebrated pictures to English bankers. In 
this manner Mr. Sloane especially obtained many 
valuable pictures in Rome. Thus it happened 
that most of the great families of Italy lost more 
or less of their treasuresof art. This fate fell with 
peculiar severity on Rome, and especially on 
the families Aldobrandini, Barberini, Borghese, 
Colonna, Corsini, Falconieri, Giustiniani, Ghigi, 
Lanzelloti, and Spada; then on Genoa, where 
the families of Balbi, Cambiasi, Cataneo, Doria, 
Durazzo, Gentile, Lecari, Marano, Mari, and 
Spinola sold the whole or part of their collections 
ofart. In Florence the oaleas Riccardi, in Naples 
the royal palace Capo di Monte, lost many admir- 
able pictures. Lastly, a great number of churches 
throughout Italy parted with their altar-pieces, 
In 1841 the collection of the Duke of Lucca came 
to London for sale, also a number of the most 
valuable pictures from the Fesch gallery, sold b 
auction in Rome, 1843-44. Finally, Lord Ward, 
a few years later, became the possessor of the entire 
collection of Count Bisenzio, and also of some of 
the most valuable of the Fesch pictures which had 
been bought in at the auction. 

“‘In the same manner, and with the same 
success, have the English exerted themselves from 
the year 1798 to the present time in Belgium and 
Holland. At the beginning of this period Mr. 
Bryan, who had taken so great a part in the 
purchase of the Orleans collection, was especially 
active; and afterwards Messrs. Buchanan and 
Smith. Of the immense number of valuable pic- 
tures spread over each of these countries from their 
native schools, the greater portion of the finest 
have been brought to England. It is here we 
must now look for so many pictures which in 
former'times adorned the collections of Van Z wieten, 
Van Hasselaer, Lubbeling, Van Leyden, Schlin- 
gelandt, Lormier, Braamcamp, and numerous 
others, and which even in this century belonged 
to Smeth Van Alpen, Muilman, Brentano, and 
Van Goll. Two collections, moderate in size, but 
very choice, that of the Countess Holderness, 
oe ne > Greffier tg and that of 

e banker Crawford, were sold by auction in 
London in 1802 and 1806. d 3 











“ The acquisitions also made in these ; 
during the last ten years have been ve Ann arseeg 
The entire collection of Demoiselle Hoffmann at 
Harlaem, containing a set of master-works of the 
Dutch school, were purchased in 1846 by Mr 
Niewenhuys, and brought to London. This was 
followed in 1847 by the well-known collection of 
Baron Verstolk. From Belgium also came single 
pictures from the collections of MM. Van Schamps 
and Van Saceghem at Ghent; also pictures from 
the sale of Lord Mornington’s collection at 
Brussels in 1846. Finally, England may boast of 
a selection of the finest works from the magnificent 
collection of the King of the Netherlands, sold in 
1850 at the Hague. 

‘It was not until the French invasion, in the 
year 1807, that an opportunity offered of pro- 
curing a number of works of art in Spain. This 
opportunity was the more important, because till 
that time very few pictures by Spanish masters 
were to be met with out of Spain, the exportation 
of them being prohibited under very severe 
penalties. Besides, it was the more difficult to 
make any acquisition of importance, because the 
most valuable pictures belonged either to the 
crown, or to rich convents, or were heir-looms in 
great families. Mr. Buchanan, whom I have 
already mentioned, determining to profit by the 
events consequent on 1807 to obtain works of art, 
had the good fortune to find in the celebrated 
~— landscape-painter Wallis an agent, who, 
by his knowledge, perseverance, and intrepidity, 
succeeded in triumphing over all the difficulties 
and dangers which the dreadful state of the country 
threw in the way of his undertaking. Thus, 
chiefly by his own exertions, but in some instances 
by those of others, pictures of the first class were 
brought from Spain to England, From Madrid 
the principal pictures obtained were the celebrated 
Murillos from the palace of Santiago, and many of 
great excellence from the collections of Alba, 
Altamira, and the Prince of the Peace; nay, some 
et + ay were even obtained from the Escurial : 

ides this, the convent of Loeches, near Madrid, 
surrendered the celebrated colossal pictures by 
Rubens, and Seville many fine Murillos, 

‘** While the English thus took ear a of the 
circumstances of the times to collect works of art 
in Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Spain, they by no 
means lost sight of France, where they had made 
such a splendid commencement of all their opera- 
tions by the acquisition of the Orleans gallery. 
Accordingly, when the collection of Citizen Robit, 
which was very rich in masterpieces of the Flemish, 
Dutch, and French schools, was sold by auction at 
Paris, in 1801, Mr. Bryan, with two connoisseurs, 
Sir Simon Clarke and Mr. Hibbert, purchased forty- 
seven of the best pictures, and brought them in 
the following winter to London to be sold by 
auction; Sir Simon Clarke and Mr. Hibbert 
retaining a certain number at a stipulated price. 
Eventually Mr. Buchanan also went to France for 
the same object. Besides several valuable acqui- 
sitions from different quarters, he brought to 
England some admirable specimens of the Dutch 
school from the rich collection of Mr. Laperriére, 
the receiver-general, which was sold by auction in 
1817. His most important achievement, however, 
was the purchase, in the same year, of the collection 
of Prince Talleyrand. It consisted of forty-six 
pictures, the greater part of them being the most 
celebrated works of the Dutch school, from the 
principal collections in Europe. Many of these 

ictures have certain names: for instance, * Les 
F ots,” by Berghem, from the collection of , the 
Duke of Dalberg; “‘ La Legon de Musique, by 
Metzu, from the collection of the Duke of Choiseul ; 
‘‘ Les GEuvres de Miséricorde,’’ by Teniers, from 
that of the Duke of Alba; ‘ La Paix de Munster, 
by Terburg, from that of Van Leyden, in Holland. 
The latter picture contains original portraits of 
the sixty-nine ambassadors of the several European 
wers, who signed the treaty of Westphalia. 
here was likewise in this collection an admirable 
Claude Lorraine, from the electoral gallery at 
Cassel. This choice cabinet, for which 320,000 
francs were paid, was divided, with the exception 
of a few pictures, between two English anions, 
Mr. John Webb and Mr. Allnutt. The Englis 
have also purchased most of the good pictures from 
the collections of Erard and Lafitte, which were 
sold by auction in Paris. Thenumber of excellent 
ictures which have crossed over from France to 
land since 1835, is no less considerable. Many 
of the purchases at the sales of the collection of the 
Duchess de Berri, in 1837; of Count Per = 
1841; of M. Aguado, in 1843; of Count Moncaim 
of Montpellier, in 1848; of Count ome (con- 
sisting chiefly of pictures from the Duval collection 
at Ghent), in 1847 and 1841; of M. bane 
Perrier, in 1848, were for England. The — 
collection of M. Tarral of Paris, which contain 
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veral valuable pictures, was sold by auction in 
Tondon in 1847 and 1848, Finally, many pictures 
of the old Netherlandish and Dutch schools have 
come to England, including the collection of 
Prince Wallerstein, and of the late bookseller, 
Campe, at Masenbeny. ; . 

«« In proportion as the number of capital pictures 
thus imported gradually increased, the more did a 
taste for them spread, so that with the greater 
demand the prices continued to rise. . The natural 
consequence was, that whoever in Europe wished 
to sell pictures of great value endeavoured to 
dispose of them in England, Accordingly, an 
immense number of pictures were consigned over 
to England. From the Netherlands, a Mr. Panné, 
and more especially the family of Niewenhuys, 
brought many, among which were some of the 
highest class, from old family collections. As 
even the smallest towns in Holland contained 
often pictures by the best masters, that country 
was regularly explored like a hunting-cover by the 
picture-dealers; and in such little towns notice 
was given by a public crier that those who had old 
pictures might come forward. By this means 
charming works by Hobbema, ~ ael, and other 
masters, were brought to light. In the year 1815, 
Lucien Bonaparte’s collection of 196 pictures, 
containing many good specimens of the Italian, 
Dutch, and Spanish schools, was brought from 
Italy to be sold by auction in London.* Ahout 
the same time the collections of Spanish masters 
were brought to London which General Sebastiani 
and the Chevalier de Crochart, Paymaster-general 
of the French army, had found means to obtain 
while they were in Spain; among them were 
some pictures of great value. Lastly, Messrs. 
Delahante, Erard, Le Brun, and Lafontaine, also 
brought over pictures of great value from Paris. 
These were selected from the celebrated French 
collections of Randon de Boisset, of the Duke de 
Praslin, the Duke de Choiseul, the Prince de Conti, 
Poulain,’ Sereville, Sabatier, Tolazan, Robit, 
Solirene, &c., and from the great amount of 
excellent pictures which the Revolution had 
brought to France from Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. Those gentlemen, 
ar ma | Delahante and Le Brun, were such 
profound judges of painting, that it is no wonder 
that these pictures included a series of masterpieces 
of all the schools.” 


This quotation is somewhat long, but we offer 
no apology for its introduction, because the in- 
formation it contains cannot fail to interest a 
very considerable number of our readers. 

A large portion of the first volume of Dr. 
Waagen’s book is devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of the various works of Art in the British 
Museum,—the sculptures, drawings, engravings, 
and illuminated manuscripts, and the remainder 
of the pages, with a few exceptions, to that of 
the National and Vernon Galleries. In the 
other two volumes the different private galleries 
are passed in review, and the Art-treasures of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and in Edinburgh. The 
Doctor enters particularly, but with sufficient 
conciseness to avoid wearying the reader, into 
everything that is worthy of his attention ; but, 
inasmuch as we believe the far larger majority 
of those into whose hands our Journal falls, 
would prefer hearing his opinion of the English 
School to his criticisms on the old Masters of 
Art, we shall quote a few passages concerning 
the former, and these we take chiefly from his 
observations on the Vernon Gallery. 

Did our space permit we should have been 
pleased to extract the whole of his remaks upon 
the state of Art in England, prior to the middle 
of the last century ; we must, however, be 
content with the following passage, which im- 
mediately follows a few lines upon Hogarth.— 


“The realistic school was now taken up by 
Reynolds and Gainsborou h; while the more 
idealising tendency of the at Fs -painter Wil- 
son, which, in its beautiful forms borrowed from 
Italian nature, and in all its poetic subjects taken 
from Greek mythology, has a certain affinity to 
Claude, found so little favour with the English 
that it was difficult for him to dis of his pic- 
tures even at the lowest prices, or did Barry, 
who pursued much the same tendency, fare better. 
Not till Flaxman, the great sculptor, appeared, 
endowed as he was with the richest powers .of in- 
vention and a rare feeling for beauty of form and 
spate of movement, did this tendency find any 
avour with the public, and then not in the degree 





to twenty of the best pictures were left in 
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which his exalted merit deserved. Greater success 
attended the efforts of Stothard, who, with his 
versatility of talent, combined both the realistic 
and ‘ideal tendencies, and whose productiveness 
continued into an advanced age. As the trans- 
mission, however, of correct technical principles, 
which in the painting schools of the middle ages 
had been perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, had, with the extinction of the early English 
school, long been lost—the new school was com- 
pelled in this, as in every other respect, to evolve 
the principles of Art entirely afresh. This was a 
task of great difficulty, and, for some generations, 
not attended with success—witness the faded, 
darkened, and cracked state of many of the pictures 
of thistime. Upon the whole, however, this school 
succeeded far better in colour than in form, which 
was more or less neglected in the study of art, 
and shows itself in incorrect, or, at all events, un- 
certain forms. The fact, also, of Hogarth and Sir 
Joshua having started at once with a broad style 
of treatment sufficiently accounts for the exagge- 
ration of this style which is perceptible among 
their followers, who now degenerated into a slight 
and decorative manner.” 


Of the development of Art in this country 
during the present century we find it said : 


** A far deeper and more general reaction in the 
various departments of moral and intellectual 
activity has arisen in England within the last forty 
years, and is still progressing in development. The 
rationalism which prevailed in the Church has now 
given way to a widely awakened fervour of belief, 
and toa decided reverence for dogma, which in 
some respects goes beyond the principles of the 
Evangelical Church. Originally inspired by the 
study of German poetry, Walter Scott first kindled 
the taste for romantic lore and for the subjects of 
the middle ages. In lieu of a French sentimen- 
— he called into life the sound, healthy, warm, 
Anglo-Saxon feeling. The enthusiasm for Shak- 
speare, awakened in vm oy’ by Tieck and 
Schlegel, acted also upon the English, and the 
great poet is now reinstated in the national feeling, 
while the genius of Lord Byron renewed the taste 
for genuine and stirring poetry. Finally, the sense 
of a Teutonic origin has been livelily aroused, and 
has found expression both in language and partially 
in Art. All these united influences have acted 
powerfully upon the formative Arts; and foremost, 
and most decisively, on the department of architec- 
ture. Churches and country-houses have been 
erected in that Gothic style which, though at first 
with little understanding of its gan ee may be 
said to have found its home in England; anda 
series of works, illustrating the most important 
remains of this kind, were published by Mr. John 
Britton in a beautiful and comprehensive form. In 
painting, the realistic tendency which had already 
obtained in public taste by means of the works of 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua, and Gainsborough, became 
widely developed, so that not only subject-paintin 
in its various branches—with portrait and land- 
scape painting, animal painting, marine and archi- 
tectural, and flower and fruit painting—were culti- 
vated with great success ; but subjects from poetry, 
from Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, from 
Sterne and Fielding came alsoin vogue. Historical 
painting alone has been seldom attempted, and in 
its monumental character, that is as applicable in 
the form of wall painting to the restricted purposes 
of architecture, has only been practised within the 
latest period. Nor is this in any way surprising. 
Banished by the strict principles of the Anglican 
Church from those sacred buildings where her 
highest oe lay, and where her greatest 
triumphs had been achieved; dis in all 
edifices of a worldly character, such as the Ex- 
change, the Bank, &c. ; she had, until the erection 
of the new Houses of Parliament, no field for de- 
velopment in England at all. For, independently 
of the fact that this department of art has never 
received the patronage of private individuals, the 
houses in English cities, and especially in London, 
are too limited in size to afford space for such 
undertakings. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the example set in the new Houses of Parliament 
may awaken the taste for this class of painting, 
and that the country houses of the English nobility 
and gentry may open a field for its development. 
Indeed, there is well grounded reason to hope that 
the day is not far distant when art will be restored 
to her ancient rights, and be allowed, within the 
territory of the Church, to assist in elevating the 
feelings of devotion ; at all events, the form of Pro- 
testantism, such as it exists among the High Church 
party in England, is by no means adverse to it.” 


* * * * * * 


“ Finally, I may add, that, since my first visit 
in 1835, I remark a decided progress in the schoo} 





of English painting. The number of artists suc- 
cessfully ing fora more correct development 
of form and detail, and for an animated and yet 
true style of colour, has greatly increased, so that 
in all branches of art a large number of admirable 
works are produced. Taking this into considera- 
tion, and also the fact that the first efforts in monu- 
mental pune have discovered great native 
oy may safely predict a brilliant future to 
En lis art; the more-so as the taste for the high 
and dignified pleasure which objects of art ra 
has become during the last few years far more 
general enone the numerous and wealthy class of 
merchants and manufacturers, so that a gifted and 
conscientious artist can hardly fail of employment, 
and, consequently, of that fine feeling of self-de- 
pees so favourable to all the creations of 
tellect and fancy.” 


From these observations the author proceeds 
to i critical examination of the works of our 
modern painters, taking the Vernon collection 
as his text. Of Wilkie he says,— 


“* What is especially commendable in Wilkie is, 
that in such scenes as the Distress for Rent he 
never falls into caricature, which often happened 
to Hogarth, but, with all the energy of expression 
remains within the bounds of truth, It is affirme 
that the deeply impressive and touching character 
of this picture caused an extraordinary sensation 
in England when it first appeared. Here we first 
learn duly to prize another feature of his pictures, 
namely, their genuine national character. The 
are in all their parts the most spirited, animated, 
and faithful representations of the peculiarities and 
modes of life of the English. In many other re- 
spects Wilkie reminds me of the great Dutch 
painters of common life of the seventeenth century, 
for instance, in the choice of many of his subjects, 
and particularly by the careful and complete carry- 
ing out of the details in his earlier pictures, in 
which he is one of the rare exceptions among his 
countrymen. If he does not go so far in this 
respect as Gerard Dow and Mieris, he is nearly on 
an equality with the more carefully executed 
paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch 
too, often approaches the former in spirit and 
freedom.” 


Of Sir E. Landseer, Dr. Waagen observes : 


** Next to dogs, horses and stags are his favourite 
animals, which he also presents to us with a variety 
of aspect and with an analogy to human nature 
which I have met with in no other animal painter. 
In order to accomplish this with the more success, 
Sir Edwin has socarefully studied the human race, 
that, but for the circumstance that animals, pro- 
perly speaking, constitute the chief subjects of his 
art, I should have assigned to him a distinguished 

lace among the subject-painters of England. 
ith this style of conception he unites the most 
admirable drawing, by which he is enabled to place 
both animals and men in the most difficult and 
momentary positions; his pictures also exhibit a 
finely balanced general effect. His feeling for 
colour leads him both to choose his unbroken 
colours of a cold scale, and also to aim at a pr vail- 
ing cool tone. In his earlier pictures the execution 
of every detail evinces a thorough love and under- 
standing of nature. In those of his later time, the 
touch is much broader and freer, and, when closely 
examined, every stroke will be found to express 
what he intended.” 


The countrymen of Turner, both those who 
admire his pictures, and those who consider 
him in his later time little else than an artist 
‘stark mad,” will be naturally curious to know 
how an enlightened foreigner estimates his pro- 
ductions, and we believe few will differ from 
Dr, Waagen’s opinion. 


“Tt appears to me that Turner was a man oF 
marvellous genius, occupying some such place 
among the English landscape painters of our day 
as Lord Byron among the modern oom poets. 
In point of fact, no landscape a me as yet ap- 
peared with such versatility of talent. His histo- 
rical landscapes exhibit the most exquisite feeling 
for beauty of lines and effect of lighting: at the 
same time he has the power of making them ex- 
press the most varied moods of nature—a lofty 
grandeur, a deep and gloomy melancholy, sunny 
cheerfulness and peace, or an uproar of all the 
elements, Buildings he also treats with peculiar 
felicity ; while the sea, in its most varied aspect, 
is equally subservient to his magic brush. His 
views of certain ee local ~_ oo 

tator with ic feelings such as n 
eater ever os in the same degree, and which 
chiefly attributable to the exceeding picturesque- 
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of the point of view chosen, and to the beauty 
of the hight ag. Finally, he treats the most com- 
mon little subjects, such as a group of trees, a 
meadow, a shaded stream, with such art as to im- 
part to them the most picturesque charm. I should, 
therefore, not hesitate to recognise Turner as the 
greatest landscape painter of all times, but for his 
deficiency in one indispensable element in every 
rfect work of art, namely, a sound technical 
is. It is true that the pittures and drawings of 
his earlier and middle period overflow with an 
abundance of versatile and beautiful thoughts, 
rendered with great truth of nature; but at the 
same time his historical landscapes never possess 
the delicacy of gradation and the magical atmos- 
phere of Claude, nor his realistic works the juicy 
transparency and freshness of a Ruysdael; while 
many of his best i have lost their keeping 
by subsequent darkening, and with it a great 
rtion of their value. In his later time, however, 
he may be said to have aimed gradually rather at 
a mere indication than a representation of his 
thoughts, which in the last twenty years of his life 
became so superficial and arbitrary that it is some- 
times dificult to say what he really did intend. 
Not that I overlook even in these pictures the fre- 
uent extraordinary beauty of composition and 
lighting, which render them what I should rather 
call beautiful souls of pictures. The raptures, 
therefore, of many of Turner's countrymen, who 
prefer these pictures to those of his early period, I 
am not able to share, but must adhere to the sober 
conviction that a work of art, executed in this 
material world of ours, must, in order to be quite 
satisfactory, have a complete and natural body, as 
well as a beautiful soul.” 


We consider this portion of Dr. Waagen’s book 
80 interesting to every one whose tastes are 
associated with our school of painting, that we 
are disposed to extract his opinions upon indivi- 
dual painters as he records them. It is, how- 
ever, evident that the Vernon Gallery does not 
contain, in very many instances, the best ex- 
amples of our modern artists; still the author 
appreciates their merits, while acknowledging 
that his object is to exemplify the state of 
Art as existing in this country, in public and 
private galleries, rather than in the fluctuating 
contents of our annual exhibitiqns. With the 
exception of what we have just quoted from his 
remarks on Wilkie, E. Landseer, and Turner, 
we shall follow the Doctor's division of his sub- 
ject; he commences with the historical painters. 


“ W. Hitton,—an artist of unusual talent for 
higtorical painting: being intellectual in invention, 
careful in drawing and execution, and warm, 
though not always true, in colouring. 

“ W. Erry is an artist remarkable for his lively 
sense of female beauty, and of action, often com- 
bined with a careful execution, and transparent 
and animated colouring. The heads, however, 
are of too monotonous a style, uniting the Grecian 
line with a strictly English physiognomy, while 
the draperies are rendered with a strength of local 
colour which gives a gaudiness to his pictures. 

“Sin Cuantes Eastiake. In the refined 
treatment of his pictures, a noble and a delicate, 
rather than an energetic nature is apparent, * # # 
The influence of this painter upon the Arts in 
general is still more widely felt in his writings. 

*D. Macuise. A painter with a lively sense 
of beauty, and a conception of character and varied 
situations, united with a most conscientious and 
masterly execution. 

“ J. R. Hexnent. This painter is distinguished 
for his powers of composition, drawing, and 
colouring, with which he unites a pure and noble 
feeling, and a completion of every part with the 
greatest conscientiousness, 

“ S. Harr. An artist of very earnest aim, who 
combines a feeling for general keeping with careful 
modelling and warm colouring. 

“J.C. Honsuey. A painter of subject-pictures 
of pretty invention, delicate execution, and great 
transparency of colour. 

“KK. M. Wanp. This artist has successfully 
treated subjects from history: his pictures are 
cleverly arranged, and carefully executed, with 
lively colouring.” : 


It is necessary that we should again remi 
our readers that Dr. Waagen’s “ epilation m5 - 
founded only upon the pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery, and, consequently, he seems not at all 
times to do adequate justice to the respective 
painters in relation to what they are now capable 
of achieving. Take, for example, the case of the 
last-mentioned artist ; if the author had seen his 
picture of the “Sleep of Argyle,” now in the 





Royal Academy, Dr. Waagen would, unquestion- 

ably, have been more prodigal of his laudations, 
We now proceed to the class of subject- 

painters: Wilkie we have already noticed. 


“ W, Mutneapy. If I have denominated 
Wilkie the Walter Scott of English painters, 
Mulready may be classed as the Goldsmith. I 
find in him the same kindliness and earnestness, 
combined with that cheerful and affectionate 
humour which renders the Vicar of Wakefield so 
favourite a book with the Germans. With these 
moral qualities, Mulready unites a singularly 
delicate and fine observation of nature, a correct- 
ness of drawing, too, rarely found in the English 
school, an extremely powerful—frequently brilliant 
—generally true and harmonious colouring, and, 
in his best pictures, a thorough and equal execution. 

“C, R. Lestiz. A delicate feeling for nature 
renders him, at the same time, what may be called 
a happy portrait-painter on a small scale, while 
his fine sense for female beauty and grace of 
action give his pictures a peculiar charm. 

‘“*A. Jounston. A painter of pure and truth- 
ful feeling, generally good keeping, pleasing con- 
ception, and careful execution. 

*C, LANpDsEer. His pictures exhibit much 
feeling for beauty of heads, taste of arrangement, 
delicacy and transparency of colour, and an elegant 
and careful execution. 

‘*R. Reporave. This artist, who was associated 
with me as Juror in the Class of the Formative 
Arts at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is deeply 
versed in the laws of taste and of the Fine Arts as 
connected with manufactures, and exercises a most 
beneficial influence in this respect in his present 
position as Art superintendent of the London 
School of Design. 

“A, L. Eac. His scene from the ‘ Diable 
Boiteux’ is a good example of his animated mode 
of treatment, of his appropriateness of expression, 
ot his clear, refined, and harmonious colouring, and 
careful execution. 

“F. Goopatut. His ‘Village Festival’ and 
other pictures show the beneficial influence of 
Wilkie ; the genuine English pkysiognomies, the 
general cheerfulness, corresponding with the sunny 
effect of the whole, render this picture very 
attractive. 

“W. Cotttns. A childlike and pure feeling, a 
clear and lively colouring, though sometimes 
rather too gaudy, and a careful execution, have 
justly rendered his works popular. 

“ T, Wenster. In delicacy of observation, as 
well as in class of subject, this artist shows a great 
affinity to Wilkie. He is distinguished for the 
fertility of his humorous and pleasing inventions, 
for correct drawing, and fine keeping, so that he 
may be justly ranked as one of the most popuiar 
English painters. 

“T, Uwins. This painter deals usually in 
Italian scenes : in point of taste in conception, and 
southern glow of colouring, he may be compared 
to Leopold Robert. With these qualities is united 
a generally careful execution. 

“Penny WILLIAMS, A residence of many 
years in Italy has made this painter acquainted in 
a singular degree with the peasant-life of that 
country, which his pictures present to us with all 
its picturesqueness of costume, warmth of colour- 
ing, and ease of action.” 


The animal painters follow next, headed by 
Sir E. Landseer, who has already been spoken of. 


“J. Warp. His best pictures show a happy 
union of great truth of nature, powerful colouring, 
good general keeping, and solid and careful 
execution. 

“T. S, Cooper. This painter has chiefly 
devoted himself to the study of the beautiful races 
of English cattle—cows and sheep—introducing 
them with great feeling for the picturesque in the 
various and romantic scenery of England, which 
he also renders admirably, both as to general 
keeping and detail.”’ 


Lastly, Dr. Waagen delivers his critical re- 
marks on our landscape-painters, of whom 
Turner takes the first place in his category ; he 
then passes on to 


** BoNNINGTON. As compared, it is true, with 
Turner, the sphere of this painter is narrow; yet it 
may be said of him that an equally sustained and 
solid execution displa all his qualities—his 
delicate drawing, excellent keeping, clear and 
powerful colouring, and tenderly balanced masses 
of light—to the utmost advantage. 

“J. Constante. This painter o us every- 
thing that can be possibly desired in a landscape- 
artist of realistic tendency ; his lively feeling for 
the picturesque, as seen in the simplest forms of 








nature, perfect truthfulness in ev rt 
parent and powerful colouring, anne, Fon ment 
- Ano rg ee him _—_— the rural scenes 
of Englan ore us in the most unpr i 
and attractive form. —— 

“ Stn A. Cauicorr. As distinguished as a man 
as he wasas a painter. He succeeded equally in 
the delineation of the beauties of the rich coast of 

Italy, in the simpler forms of English and Dutch 
landscape, and in the grander scenery of the Rhine, 
With a fine feeling for the picturesque in concep- 
tion, he unites a delicacy of drawing most 
favourably seen in his figures and animals, which 
are most tastefully introduced. In his earlier 
pictures the colouring is powerful and often warm; 
in his later, rather too uniformly cool, and some- 
times almost insipid. His execution is spirited and 
careful. 

“C. STANFIELD. This artist decidedly takes 
the first place among the living landscape and 
marine painters of may oye He also belongs to 
the realistic tendency, but treats with equal power 
the northern and southern forms of nature— 
mountains and water, buildings and flat scenery, 
His points of view are very happily chosen ; the 
drawing good, the lighting powerful, the colouring 
of great power and freshness, the skies of exceeding 
clearness, the aérial perspective most delicately 
observed, the sea in its various movements 
admirably rendered, and the general effect of the 
picture of extraordinary attractiveness, 

“ E. W. Cooxe, The talents and enthusiasm 
of this artist drew my attention to him in 1835, 
when he was very young. A period of careful 
study both in Holland and in Venice has since 
then most happily developed his powers, How 
picturesque a charm may be im to the 
simplest scenes of the Dutch coast by a truth and 
transparency of treatment, and a solid and con- 
scientious execution, is proved by ‘ Dutch Boats in 
a Calm.’ 

“F,. R. Leg. This artist also attracted my 
attention as early as 1835, by the picturesque 
feeling and the successful aim at truth in his 
landscapes and marine pictures. 

“J. LInNELL. The landscapes of this artist, 
which are chiefly taken from English nature, are 
distinguished for truth, carefulness, and extra- 
ordinary power of colouring : the style of coneeption 
and lighting gives them also a highly poetic 
charm. 

‘“«T. Creswick. In point of true and careful 
rendering of English nature in all its details, this 
artist is one of the most remarkable of the English 
school. His pictures are distinguished by @ 
moderation of colour and harmony of general effect. 

“ Another style of art, which may be called 
architectural painting in its widest sense, is repre- 
sented by the well-known 

“ Davip Roperts. It would not be easy to 
instance another master who has so successfull 
treated the architecture of different countries, an 
in more various forms. Besides making himself 

uainted with the architecture of France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, and that of his own country, 
he has pursued his studies in Egypt and Palestine. 
His drawings taken in the last-mentioned countries, 
and lithographed in a masterly way by Haghe, 
have gained for him a European and more than 
European reputation. The happy choice of position 
these drawings display, the picturesque conception, 
the favourable light and shade, and the animated 
figures introduced, are sufficient to account for 
this success. All these qualities are displayed still 
more favourably in his oil-pictures, in addition to 
which they possess the charm of a powerful, 
transparent, and harmonious colouring, of the 
most effective contrasts of local colour, and of a 
touch which combines freedom with delicacy. 

** Nor can I conclude this notice without men- 
tioning the fruit-pieces of G. Lance, of skilful 
arrangement and great powerand truth of colouring. 
This artist may fairly represent the department of 
fruit and flower-painting, which is also popular in 
England.” 


It would have greatly added to the interest of 
the foregoing remarks upon our painters, 
Dr. Waagen extended his criticisms beyond the 
limits of the Vernon collection ; a list of distin- 
guished names might have been added from 
those artists who do not chance to be represented 
in that gallery, but who are quite worthy of 
being placed in ne with those who are 
there. Our space will not permit us to a 
what he says of our water-colour painters an 
our sculptors; he speaks only generally of the 
former, but in highly flattering terms ; of sculp- 
ture he says little, and that chiefly to lament 
the want of en ent it receives in Eng- 
land, especially in works of the highest class. 
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We have no hesitation in asserting that 
every Englishman interested in the “ Art 
treasures” of his country, (and those so interested 
are almost a daily increasing multitude,) owes an 
obligation to Dr. Waagen for his enlightened 
and discriminating record of our artistic wealth ; 
his volumes ought to be, and doubtless will be, 
in the hands of every amateur and connoisseur : 
to such they will of themselves prove a 
“treasure” both for knowledge and reference. 

It will not escape the observation of those 
who are acquainted with the contents of our 
various galleries and museums, as it has not 
escaped our own, that some few inaccuracies of 
description have inadvertently crept into the 
volumes ; and we may perhaps add also, some 
errors of judgment—at least there are critics 
among us who will so consider them. But when 
we recollect that the work embraces a large 
amount of subject on which much varied know- 
ledge is requisite, and has, in fact, beon 
expended ; and also that it is written in English 
by a foreigner, our only wonder is there is so 
little of which to complain: one can excuse the 
few tares that have grown up with so much 
profitable wheat. 

It is no small compliment to our country, and 
an unanswerable reply to the charges too fre- 
quently brought against’ Englishmen, that we 
have no true taste in matters of Art, and are 
unable to appreciate its excellence, that a critic 
of Dr. Waagen’s European repute should have 
considered it worth while to pay us two visits 
for the express purpose of acquainting himself 
with our pictorial acquisitions and doings, and 
of writing elaborate dissertations upon them, 
not so much for the benefit of foreigners as for 
our own, that we may know what wealth we as 
a nation possess, and may value it accordingly. 
Englishmen, and English women, too, have 
visited the continental galleries, not to tell the 
pom of those countries respectively what they 

ave, but to inform and instruct us; Dr. Waagen 
comes here with similar intentions, and we are, 
and all ought to be, indebted for the services he 
has rendered ; he will be the first to acknowledge 
and correct errors inadvertently committed. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Waagen’s inte- 
resting volumes there are two subjects that 
seem to arise out of them on which we 
feel justified in making a remark; the first 
has reference to ourselves, the second to the 
author. It certainly seems strange to us that 
the Doctor in his enlightened and judicious 
observations on the various causes which have 
led to the development and appreciation of Art 
in this country, should have forgotten that there 
was such a publication in existence as the Art- 
Journal,—a work whose columns have frequently 
been enriched by his own contributions on 
artistic science. We are not presumptuous 
enough to suppose that the Journal which for 
many years it has been our pride and our 
pleasure to conduct, has done anything more 
than aid our school in their efforts to achieve 
® position, and to convince the public that 
British Art is quite worthy of their patronage 
and consideration. If these ends, therefore, 
have been attained—and none will deny they 
have—some acknowledgment of the good we 
have helped to effect is unquestionably due to 
us from a writer who undertakes to treat of the 
state of Art in England at the present time. 
Dr. Waagen has not been slow to admit our 
pmo —— he has written in the Journal ; 

@ can scarcely account for his forgetting i 
when writing hie own book. pps 
__ The other matter has reference to the report 
in general circulation that Dr. Waagen has been 
sent for from Berlin to have conferred on him 
the office of Director of our National Gallery. 
We do not believe the report; but if such an 
appointment was ever contemplated, we trust, 
for the credit of our country, it will not be 
persevered in. Muchas we t Dr. Waagen, 
and highly as we may estimate his ability for the 
office, our t would be extreme to see him 
filling it. A foreigner, however enlightened, as 
director and superintendent of our national 

Art-treasures,” would be a stigma upon the 
whole body of our artists and connoisseurs. 
England assuredly is not so poor in talent as to 
render this essential to the interests of Art. 
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FLINT—ITS USES IN THE ARTS. 





Tuere are few natural productions found 
more abundantly, or more widely dissemi- 
nated than ‘silica (flint). The flints of the 
chalk formation are well known, and the 
curious forms which they assume have from 
time to time led to many ingenious specula- 
tions on their origin. There are some 
mysterious points of connexion between 
this mineral production and those of the 
organic world. The transmutation of carbon 
into silicon (the metallic base of flint) has 
been stated to have been discovered, but 
this was evidently an error. However, we 
find flint, silica, frequently taking the place 
of carbon. In the fossil trees of Antigua, 
and the buried forests of the Egyptian 
deserts, we find a complet? conversion of 
the wood into flint, without — of the 
original structural character. The cells of 
the living sponge are supported by secre- 
tions of silica forming delicate walls: after 
the death of the sponge, these remarkable 
walls are thickened the accretion of 
— of silica, until at last the whole 
mes a mass of flint, such as we now 
find it in our chalk. Silica enters, in vary- 
ing proportions, into the composition of all 
rocks; we Ba - rage By ~ ~ oldest 
granites and porphyries, and in the newest 
marls and clays. Crystallised in a state of 
great purity, we have it in the quartz and 
rock crystal, while combined with other 
matters, it becomes a component part of 
many a sparkling gem. Under certain con- 
ditions silica is comparatively soluble, and 
a slight change in these renders it quite in- 
soluble. This is a point of some importance 
in the applications we shall presently 
describe, and is employed in nature for 
numerous useful ends, In the the 
silica which is secreted to form the bark, as 
seen very evidently in the straw of the 
grain crops, and still more ane in 
many rushes, has been taken ap in solution 
by the roots of the plant, and by the capil- 
lary vessels distributed over every portion, 
which requires the support it gives. Ina 
soluble state it is also employed in nature 
as the cementing material in many of our 
rocks. Seeing the importance of silica in 
nature, and the variety of p to 
which it is applied, attempts have been 
made, many of them most successful, to 
apply it in the arts. ; 

Tt is important to understand that sili 
i¢. pure flint, may exist in the soluble an 
insoluble state. If we b gro, -y om silica from 
its solutions, wash and dry it by a moderate 
heat, it remains in the soluble condition ; 
if however we expose the same silica to a 
red heat, it assumes the insoluble state. 
Water no doubt is held with a force which 
may fairly be considered as an actual con- 
dition of combination, this is driven off by 
a red heat, and hence the difference. 

Under either of its forms silica is capable of 
combining with alkalies ; in fact, it acts the 
part of an acid in these combinations. In 
nature we have the well known silicates, feld- 
spar and mica, and in the arts we have glass, 
enamel, and slags. With its use in the arts 
alone it is our pu todeal. The process 
of enamelling is of considerable wey 
and there has been but slight variations in 
the poor wy details by which the effects 
are produced. All the colours omnes 
in enamel painting are combined with some 
silica compound ; these being spread upon a 
metal plate are ex to heat of sufficient 
intensity to fuse the compound into a 
In general, plates of r are employed 
for enamelling, but go are some- 
times used, and this metal was almost 


—_—_ —— 





invariably chosen by the Byzantine artists, 
on which to execute those sacred subj 
to which they almost entirely devoted their 


attention. In China and Japan the process 
of enamelling has been practised from the 
earliest times, Their practice frequently 
was to fuse coloured glasses into engraved 
or chased metals, the lines engraved being 
filled up with the enamels, the metal being 
left bare in the other parts. They often, 
+ apse _— ae oe entirely with 
e ename und painted on it, and then 
subjected es whee heat. . 
he art of enamelling was brought to 
ee perfection by the Venetians, and the 
artists of the present time always 
obtain their enamel ground from Venice, 
under the persuasion that no other country 
can produce so perfect a preparation. This 
enamel ground is a fusible glass which 
contains some metallic oxide, to which is 
due its peculiar whiteness, is pre 
tion is sold in cakes, or as beads. ing 
reduced to small particles, it is spread over 
the metal plate and fused. The firet process 
does not give a surface sufficiently thick or 
uniform, more enamel is therefore added, 
and it is several times passed through tho 
fire. When the proper surface is obtained, 
the artist commences his drawing. Great 
care is n to paint with such colours 
as will fuse at the same ores since, 
otherwise, the re ins of being clear 
and distinct, would run together and become 
confused. A very fine effect is produced 
by some French enamellers, by fusing a 
very clear glass over the finished surface. 
Whatever may be the process adopted, the 
enamelling material is a combination of 
flint with an alkali: a glass in fact, through 
which the colour is di 
The glazes which are employed upon 
earthenware and porcelain are, most of 
them, silicates. hen salt is employed, 
the soda combines with the silica of the 
clay: and where the lead glazes are used, 
the result is a glass having a composition 
of silica—lead and soda or potash. Most of 
our finest porcelains and earthenwares are 
now glazed with China-stone, which is 
granite in a state of decomposition. In 
this natural production we have feldspar, 
containing much potash and quartz, an 
mica, yielding silica; these combine and 
vitrify in the furnace, forming a very 
— glass upon the surface of the clay. 


[ the same locality which produces the 
China clay, the China stone is found, so 
that the body and the glaze are equally the 
production of the same rocks. Notwith- 
standing the great importance of our fictile 
manufactures at the present time, it is but 


comparatively a few years since the 
discovery of the material upon which its 
excellence entirely depends, At the base 


of the ee | hills, near Helstone, in 
Cornwall, Mr. William Cookworthy dis- 
covered a material which resembled speci- 
mens of the China-stone which he had 
seen brought from China. Being a close 
observer, and an experimentalist, his atten- 
tion was immediate y, a tay > 
compose ite, and he was le 1e 
ea a true porcelain. Mr. 
Cookworthy established the first porcelain 
works in England at Plymouth, and from 
this nucleus has extended the t Stafford- 
shire, Derby, Worcester, and other works. 
At the present time a portrait of this 
inventor of a most important branch of 
British ind is to be seen at the Society 
of Arts, Adel It is a large oil-painting, 
and is one of the first contributions to 
the gallery of portraits of inventors 
which it is proposed to form; this propo- 
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sition having originated with the Prince 
President of the society. In connection 
with the Plymouth china-works is another 
print of some interest. Bone, the celebrated 
enameller, commenced his artistic studies 
in Mr. Cookworthy’s manufactory as a 
decorator of porcelain. : 

Glass, it is well understood, is a com- 
pound of flint and an alkali. Nearly all the 
ancient glass is formed of soda and silica, 
whereas potash is the alkali commonly 
employed in the manufacture of modern 
glass. Lead enters into the composition of 
flint-glass; it. is used to increase the 
brilliancy, which it does at. the same time 
as it gives rise to mych higher refractive 
powers. Artificial gems are glasses, con- 
taining the largest possible quantity of lead 
in combination with the silicate of potash, 
and of course some metallic.oxide giving 
the required colour to the: paste., The 
siliceous sands of the Isle of .Wight, and 
from a few other loealities, are eagerly 
sought for by the glass-makers... So im- 
portant is sand of a pure siliceous character, 
that a considerable quantity. is now brought 
to England from Australia, and a large 
trade in this production is opening with 
America. wo 

A soluble glass was, it is believed, known 
to the ancients in the time of. Pliny; there 
are evidences of the application of such to 
some of the paintingg onthe walls in the 
tombs and baths of the Romans which have 
been preserved. ’ ; 

Messrs. Ransome & Co., of Ipswich, have, 
within a few years, re-introdueed: this 
soluble glass, and a company—the Artificial 
Stone Company—are . working under a 
patent in the: preparation of an artificial 
stone, the cementing material of which is 
this soluble silica. 

This preparation (or water glass) is ob- 
tained by dissolving broken flints in a solu- 
tion of caustic alkali ata temperature of 
300° Fahr. On the large scale this solution 
is effected, we: believe, in closed boilers, so 
that some additional pressure is secured. 
A properly prepared sand is mixed into a 
pasty mass with this solution, and being in 
a plastic state it can now be pressed into 
moulds of any form. In. the course of a 
short time the mass hardens; it is then 
exposed to the action jof heat. to drive off 
the water, and tlie whole is converted into 
a very coherent sandstone. 

my bee means almost any kind of stone 
can be imitated, care being taken in select- 
ing and preparing the. mass which is to be 
cemented together. The facility which this’ 
preparation offers for the preparation of 
ornamental work in stone ist exceeding] 
great. Figures, foliage, indeed; any archi- 
tectural decoration, can be produced most 
readily, and at a considerable saving,’ the 
— of cutting being entirely dispensed 
with, 

It is a curious point, in connection with 
the cementing power of this dissolved silica, 
that it loses its solubility during the opera- 
tion, For example, if the silica is precipi- 
tated from its solution, it exists in “the 
soluble state ; but after it is mixed with 
sand and dried, it is quite insoluble. This 
i8 & Very important property, since it en- 
sures the stone against the influence of 
rains, or any atmospheric influences. Even 
should the silicated alkali possess a very 
decided alkaline reaction, when combined 
with sand and the mass dried, not the 
slightest trace of an alkali can be detected 
by any of the ordinary tests. If glass is 
powdered, moistened, and placed upon a 

iece of turmeric paper, it very soon becomes 

wn, indicating some free alkali. No 


stone when it is so treated. This must 
arise from the circumstance that the excess 
of silica in the sand absorbs every trace of 
any free alkali: Numerous experiments 
have been made, during the few years since 
the manufactory of artificial stone was.in- 
troduced, with the object,of testing its 
powers of resisting atmospheric changes, 
and nothing can be more satisfactory, than 
the result. . No* evidence -of «change by. 
either heat, or. frost,’ or.rains, have . been 
detected... By regulating the chaxacten. of 
the material, the resulting’ artificial ‘stone. 
ean be rendered quite porous, and in this 
state it has been used as water-filters. 
- The Rev. John: Barlow, Secre -of the 
Royal Institutien, has. lately been directing 
considerable attention to the uses of silica 
in the arts. . Many. -very ‘interesting ex- 
am were exhibited by him in-a lecture 
which he lately delivered, and for some of 
the.applications.which we. have yet to de- 
scribe we are indebted-to this source. > 
Stone surfaces, particularly . the ‘oolites 
and dolomites, exposed to -the atmosphere 
become ‘liable to disintégration, particularly 
in or near large ‘towns. These stones are 
porous; and they condense, by virtue of:a 
culiar action »belénging to-all- porous 
jes, much moisture -within.these pores. 
The tendency, therefore, of thé particles ta 
separate; under alternations of temperature, 
is. greatly increased. » Many acids are con- 
stantly.preserit in the atmosphere of cities 
in which much coal is consumed ; these act 
upon and-combine with the.caleareous and 
magnesian ingredients of the oolites and 
dolomites, and hence we have» them con- 
stantly breaking off in lamina, this disinte« 
gration increasing after the first surface 
has been removed. 

Although siliea combines with the alka- 
lies, yet the affinity between them is weak, 
and the silica may be readily separated by 
the weaker acids. » Therefore, as a pre- 
ventive of destruction, whether arising 
from physical or chemical causes,’ it has 
been proposed to saturate the surfaces with 
the soluble glass. ‘The earbonic acid of the 
air very soon decomposes the silicated 
alkali, and silicated stone has. the silica 
deposited. within its pores and over its 
surface, forming a-very perfect glazing of 
insoluble silica.» The niode of: application 
would be'to brush over the exterior of: the 
building-with-the-solution,; and "probably, if 
repeated two or three times, much ‘advan- 
tage-would be*gained: -If the experimént 
is tried upon ‘one portion of a piece of Caen 
stone, it will be found that the -unsilicated 
portion will wash up when brushed with 
water, that it will be attacked by either 
sulphuric or muriatic acid, even when much 
diluted»but that no such action will take 
place over the silicated portion. 

‘More -than fourteen years since Mr. 
Anthon proposed to use the “water glass ” 
in rendering mortars water proof. We are 
not aware if the experiment has been tried 
on a-large scale,-but some which have 
been ‘made on a comparatively small one 
have shown great. powers of resistance 
to the attion of water. This soluble silica 
may be-mixed with whitewash and applied 
to walls, or even common chalk may be 
mixed with it and at once used as a white- 
wash ; it will then resist sponging with 
water. It appears that it will, if applied to 
walls already whitewashed, render them 
very adhesive and capable of resisting 
moisture. The formation of an insoluble 
cement by means of this silicated alkali, 
whenever the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere acts on this substance, or whenever 
it is brought in contact with a lime-salt, 





such indication given by the artificial 
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fresco-seceo, which thus becomes iny 
with the capability of receiving and es 
tuating works‘of the highest character, and 
which, may be executed on a large scale, 
The stereochrome, as it has been called, of 
Fuchs has been adopted by Kaulbach in 
decorating the interior of one of the national 
edifices at Berlin. These decorations consist 
of historical pictures, 21 feet high, and 
25 feet, in width, single colossal figures, 
friezes, arabesques, chiar’oscuro, &e. . These 
experiments. by. Kaulbach have been most 
satisfactory. It has been remarked that all 
these pictures have ‘the brilliancy and 
vigour of il: paintings, while there ‘is the 
absence of that “dazzling confusion’ which 
new oil — are apt to present, unless 
they dre viewed in one direction. Mr. A. 
Church has suggested that if the surface of 
oolitic stones is found to’ be protected b 
the process of .washing with the soluble 
silica, it might be used as a natural intonaco; 
to..receive coloured. designs, &c, and for 
exterior decorations; the painting..would 
then be cemented to the stone by action of 
the silica’ Mr: Church has executed designs 
of leavés. on a sort of terra cotta ‘prepared 
from a ‘variety of -Way’s silica roék, eén- 
sisting of 75’ parts of clay, and’ 25 of solublé 
silica, This surface, after béing hardened 
by heat is adapted for receiving colours, 
and for retaining them after silication. . 
There are several: other suggestions 
which have been, made for the application 
of flint to Art-purposes, such as combining 
it with colours. to be used with either water 
or oil. The slightest knowledge of chemistry 
will show’ the impracticability of - this; 
therefore such ~ suggestions ‘ require - not 
our attention’ We a 
beautiful silicifications of ‘organic s 
both vegetable and animal, ‘in ‘which the 
forms and textures have been most carefully 
preserved ; -but_ it. does not appear -that 
the process offers any practical adyan 
The points we have,noticed are those,which 
promise most in seeuring the permanencéof 


works of Art, and producing. many artisti¢ 


objects for architectural decorations, - 
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_THE GARDEN. 
A. Watteau, Painter, I, Bourne, Engraver, 


Amone , the. earliest of the series of :iljustrated 
articles which, since the beginning.of the year 
181, haye appeared in the Art Journal, under 
the title of “ The Great Masters of Art,” was a 
biographical sketch of Anthony Watteau, who, 
better, perhaps, than any other painter, has per- 
petuated by his pencil the Court-life of France 
as it existed at the commencement of the last 
century—that life to which the latter part of 
the poet’s line, 

“ A youth of folly, an old age of cares,” 
scarcely applies ; for the venerable Frenchman 
of that period contended with the stripling, and 
with him in the pride of manhood, in gallantry 
at féte or festal ; age knew not care, or ed 
it at the sounds of viol and lute, and forgot it 
amid the revel and the dance. 

In Art, as'in all else, the hour produces the 
man ; or, in other words, time and circumstances 
bring forth the painter to illustrate them ;, and 
thus Watteau, the decorator and scene-painter 
of the Opera, relinquished his of canvas 
and his lofty wall-panellings, to hand down to 
us the gaicties of the Court of Versailles. In 
the class of Art which he finally chose, though 
he had many imitators and followers, yet none 
have equalled him; he stands unrivalled, as 
Walpole remarks, for “the tenderness of his 
carnations, the brilliancy of bis habiliments, and 
the verdure of his landscapes,” qualities essential 
to a picture representing a French a pore 

tre, and wanting which the work would only 

a delusion and a mockery. 
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ON THE 
EMBELLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
WITH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

BY EDWARD HALL, F.S.A. 





THE HALLS OF THE CITY OF LONDON.* 
IRONMONGERS’ HALL. 


The materials for the history of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company are considerable. The 
records have been carefully oe RR and Mr. 
John Nicholl, F.S.A., has published a volume of 
particulars, and has presented to the ery om 
six folio manuscript volumes compiled by him, 
containing the polignees of members. 

Ironmongers were originally called ferroners, 
and the trade seems to have included those both 
of the merchant and the factor. The “ Yren- 
mongers” of London in early times, are supposed 
to have congregated about Ironmonger Lane. 
The Company was regularly incorporated in the 
time of Edward IV., the act being confirmed b 
the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and by James II. 
The government differs from that of other com- 
panies, inasmuch as the court is formed of the 
whole livery. A great hall is therefore required 
to accommodate those who attend the court- 
dinners,—whereat, profuse—and in this case, 
considerate—hospitality prevails, The history 
of the iron-trade in England is, we may remark, 
one of very great interest. Iron-works existed 
in Gloucestershire and in Sussex and adjoining 
counties, ata very early date. The art which 
was displayed in the fabrication of common 
metal-work during the middle ages, is yet un- 
equalled. Do such facts suggest special els 
of usefulness, in the illustration of certain 
branches of Art and science, and particular 
features of history ? 

In the general remarks at the commencement 
of our series of papers, we referred to this 
particular corporation in illustration of the 
wide field open to many similar bodies. We 
then mentioned the names of some of the 
eminent men who have belonged to the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, or have been connected 
with it. Admiral Lord Hood was one of the 
most celebrated ; he was admitted in 1783, on 
being presented with the freedom of the City. 
Lord Exmouth was admitted in similar manner, 
after the victory at Algiers, — this Company 
— chosen a de interest in the redemption 

persons enslaved in Barbary, originating with 
the bequest of Betton Gauls Tek Dhlew, 
Alderman Beckford was Master in 1753; 
George Canning was a descendant of one of the 
members; and the name of Izaak Walton 
frequently occurs. 

Ironmongers’ Hall is in Fenchurch Street. It 
has a large stone front, with a rusticated base- 
ment, and pilasters and a ment above. The 
windows are of such varied size and character, 
that they were given by Sir William Chambers 
as an example of the ill effect of want of unifor- 
iity, Or rather of excessive desire for variety 
in such features. The architect was Thomas 
Holden ; his name with the date 1748, appears 
on the front. There isa square court in the 
centre of the building, and next this is the resi- 
dence of the clerk. The greater part of the ground- 
oe of the main building is filled up with a 
arge entrance-hall, having columns and arches 
Supporting the banqueting-hall above. There 
is a scope for decoration here, though the 
dee uitecture may not be quite what could be 

esired. The court-room east of the quad- 
finsle, need not detain us. There are in it a 
ew portraits which we shall shortly refer to. 

The principal staircase ascends from the 
ene side of the entrance-hall ; it is spacious, 
ans comparatively plain. In a niche, at the 
fond ne is a le statue of Alderman Beck- 
a 1 y Moore. This was formerly at Fonthill, 
Ba was presented by the late Mr. Beckford of 

ath. The Great Hall had crigiaally « ceiling 
with large panels, and was ornamented wi 





, eee re from Pp. 136. 
me Account of the Worshipful Com of Iron- 
Sr aan, CMPed, e., by John Nicholl, F.8.A. 





relievos of the Company’s arms, heads of satyrs, 
cornucopias, palm branches, flowers and scrolls. 
_— ap that a oy windows on 
north side, or part thereof, correspondin 
sith Chase nent 4s altel, Gbase-thay txb ta 
two ranges. But, except'as to the window open- 
ings on the south side, the whole of this arrange- 
ment has been altered during the last few years. 
The Elizabethan or Jacobean style has been 
followed, the work being executed by, and being 
we believe in great part from the designs of 
Mr. John Jackson, of Rathbone Place, who has 
—s given much care and attention to the 
work. The ceiling is divided into ornamental 
compartments, and is united to the cornice by a 
cove with brackets, the whole being enriched 
with ornament and colour. The lower part of 
the walls is panelled in oak, the mouldings and 
projections being well designed for effect, and 
in character with the style chosen. The small 
shields emblazoned with arms under Mr. 
Nicholl’s direction, contribute much to the 
meral result, without being at all obtrusive as 
n other cases. The sideboard with mirrors, at 
the back of the chair, is more elaborate in cha- 
racter ; there is a good doorway with columns, 
and the chimney-piece aud gallery over, at the 
east end of the room, are very cleverly treated. 

The collection of portraits belonging to the 
Company is of some interest and value. The 
greater number are in the Banqueting Hall, 
and to whomsoever we should ascribe the ar- 
rangement, some praise is due. The portrait of 
Admiral Lord Hood is by Gainsborough, and 
was presented by the admiral on his admission 
to the Company. Lord Hood is in naval 
uniform, and is resting on the fluke of an anchor, 
whilst in one hand he holds a telescope. The 
picture, when painted, was considered a very 
good likeness. The portrait at Greenwich is a 
copy of this. A large portrait of Lord Exmouth, 
painted by Sir William Beechey, at a cost of 
300 guineas, is, we are assured, also an original 
picture, though at Greenwich it is said to bea 
copy ofone there. Lord Exmouth is represented 
as about to give the word of command. 

We must content ourselves with little more 
than enumeration of the remaining works of 
art here and in the room below stairs. The 
greater number of the portraits seem to have 
been painted by Henry Cooke in 1640, and there 
is the following minute in the records :— 

“ £ — 7 q vi 
on eee roy pnp g Aig ed nw et Far 
other of Mr. Thomas Lewen, who were good benefactors 
to the Company, demanded for the same 5l. a piece, 
but the Courte doe not hold them to be so much worth, 


yet they will futher enquire what other Companies 
payes for the like worke.’ 


There is a subsequent minute, by which the 
Wardens were to pay 31. 5s. each, for five pictures 
more of benefactors. Cooke is said to have been 
a pupil of Salvator Rosa. Besides the portraits 
above mentioned, there are the following :— 
Nicholas Leate, Master in 1616 and 1626-7, 
thought to be by Daniel Mytens; John Child, 
Master in 1786, be ve Chamberlin ; Mrs. 

t Dane, by e according to a minute 
of the Court, but ascribed by some to Anthony 
Moro, or other earlier painter, though perhaps 
without authority ; Thomas Allwood, Master in 
1621, by Cooke ; Ralph Handson, clerk to the 
Company, who in January, 1653, bequeathed 
property consisting of five messuages in the 
parish of St. Olave, Hart Street, which was then 
of the yearly value of 71/. 10s., and which since 
has enormously increased (this picture is said to 
be by Vandyke, or one of his perils) ; Rowland 
Heylin, by Cooke; Thomas Thorold, Master in 
1634 and 1644-5, considered to be by Cornelius 
Jansen; Sir Samuel Thorold, Bart., by Sir 

Kneller; Thomas Betton, who left pro- 
perty to be applied to various benevolent objects, 
especially the ransoming of British subjects en- 
slaved in Barbary or Turkey (this pi is 
thought to be by Philip Mercier) ; Sir Robert 
Geffery, Lord Mayor in 1686, represented in 
alderman’s robes, who a considerable 
estate for charitable purposes, and was the 
founder of the alms-houses in the Kingsland 
Road—by Richard Philips; Sir William Denham, 
alderman, also in robes ; as likewise Sir James 


| Campbell, who bequeathed 10002. for loans to 





oung men free of the Compan th portraits 
. Cooke); Izaak Walton, a po Ae the p icturoe 
Houseman, in the National Gallery ; Thomas 
bey ; Sir Charles Price, Bart. (a copy) ; and 
-_ nd jee meek . . Ga, ee of the labo- 
quary to whom the Company is so much 
indebted. There is also a view of Westminster 
Bridge, a small figure of Sir Robert Geffery, and 
one of Edward IV. in armour, with a mantle, 
and crowned. Such small figures we have before 
met with in City halls; may they not have been 
used as accessories to civic pageants? The ban- 
quetting-hall formerly had a window glazed 
with stained glass, with a whole-length figure of 
Sir Christopher Draper, Lord Mayor in 1586. 
Draper is said to have given the ground on 
which the hall stands ; but this statement is not 
quite clear, as the present site was also that of 
previous halls of the Company. 

Having often suggested catalogues raisonnées 
as desirable in the case of such collections as 
those examined, we were glad to find that some- 
thing of the kind had been attempted here, in 
the shape of a nicely printed volume called “A 
Glance at the Pictures in the Hall of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Ironmongers, in Fenchurch 
Street, London, 1847,” privately printed, and 
inscribed to the Master and Wardens by Leapidgo 
Smith. 

Besides the great hall, on the first floor, 
there is a drawing-room and a long corridor. 
In both, the absurdity of unoccupied niches is 
to be observed. 

Generally, Ironmongers’ Hall would thus 
afford one of the means for the production 
of works of art, namely, suitable space; though 
we must give credit to the members for better 
application of such resources as were in their 

ion, than we have been able to discover 
in other cases. 


VINTNERS’ HALL. 


The Vintners’ Company is one of those retain- 
ing ancient privileges. A charter of incorporation, 
about the date of which accounts vary, gave the 
exclusive right to trade “to Gascoyne” for 
wine, and though this peculiar privilege no 
longer exists, a “free vintner” now possesses 
the right to sell wines within the City and its 
liberties without licence. Of the swans on the 
Thames, the Vintners’ Company own a part,—the 
remainder belonging, some to the Crown, and the 
others to the Dyers’. Once a year the Company 
take a three days’ excursion up the river for the 
purpose of ing the bills of the birds. The 
members dine one day on board, and on the 
other days at Henley and some other place. 
The swans are pursued and caught by men 
in boats, under the direction of the swan master, 
and the scene on the river is one of an exciting 
nature. The féte is known as swan-wpping, or 
vulgarly, “ swan-hopping.” 

Several of the sovereigns havo belonged to 
this Company. Amongst the names of bene- 
factors to charities now administered, is 
that of Mr. Benjamin Kenton, who was 
master in 1776. This person, though the son 
of a woman who kept a vegetable stall, 
when he died in 1800, was worth 100,000/. ; 
65,000. of which he bequeathed to various 
charities, 20001. of that sum being to the general 
fund of the Vintners’ Company, and 2500/. for 
the erection of the alms-houses at Mile End. 
Such instances of acquisition of wealth, and the 
disposal of it,"we need hardly tell our readers, 
have been of frequent occurrence in the City. 

Thus, independent of the educational super- 
intendence devolving upon many of these 
corporations—on which object we have heretofore 
made remarks with reference to Art—there are 
other very important duties ; and itis a mistake 
to assume, that so a share of money and 
attention is given to festivity, as is not unfre- 
quently supposed. These remarks we deem not 
inappropriate in the present case, the chair of 
the Company being just now filled by a gentle- 
man, by whom we are sure the objects we have 
had in view, and the general remarks in previous 
parts of this series, will be fully a preciated,— 
we refer to Mr. E. Bicknell, well known as au 
active promoter of Art, and the owner of a 
valuable collection of modern pictures. The 
Rev. Mr, Barham, of St. Paul's, better known as 
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Thomas Ingoldsby, was chaplain to the company. 
At the coronation banquet, when the Lord Mayor 
officiated as chief butler, the master of the 
Vintners’ Company had the privilege and duty 
of broaching the casks, and supervising the 
supply of wine for the sovereign’s table. 

In 1702, the Lord Mayor's show exhibited 
a curious pageant. Sir Samuel Dashwood, who 
then took the mayoralty, was a “ Vintner,” and 
St. Martin being the patron eaint of the 
company, was represented in the procession 
“on a stately white steed, richly plumed and 
caparisoned, attended by twenty dancing satyrs 
(anachronisms and inconsistencies here) and 
followed by a troop of cripples and beggars 
supplicating his charity.” On reaching St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, it is said, the saint drew up, 
and, to appease the cries of the mendicants, 
severed his scarf with his sword, delivering to 
each a part, as related in the legend. 

The present site of the hall, in Thames Street, 
near the foot of Southwark Bridge, has long 
been occupied. The “manor of the Vintry,” 
was the principal emporium of French 
wines, and the wharves were commonly re- 
sorted to by the vessele which had to “crane” 
their goods, to be deposited in the warehouses 
and taverns hereabout. “The Three Cranes 
in the Vintry,”—referring to three hoisting 
cranes of the landing place, though represented 
by birds—was the sign of a well-known tavern, 
frequently mentioned in Mr. Ainsworth’s story 
of the “Star Chamber.” A mansion called 
Stody Place was given to the company by Sir 
John Stodie, or Stody, a vintner, who was Lord 
Mayor in 1357. The company, according to 
Stowe, “builded for themselves a faire halle 
there.” This building was destroyed in the 
great fire. It has been supposed, however, that 
the wainscoting of the Court Room and room 
over, were preserved from the old building, but the 
work does not belong to the early date supposed. 

The ground occupied would now produce an 
enormoys sum. The present buildings form 
three an of a square. The architecture is of 
very plain and inferior character. As in the 
case of other halls, the plan might be altered, 
so as to add to the convenience of the premises, 
and to allow of greatly increased income from 
property, and this income would well pay the 
expense, not only of fronts of improved archi- 
tectural character, but of other works of Art. 
In the plan at present, the Great Hall occupies 
the middle of the block of buildings, the Court 
Room is in the advancing wing on the right, 
and the offices and residences are opposite.— 
The Hall is a large apartment, with some 
attempt at decoration ;—that is to say, the 
walls are wainscoted for half the height— 
with a cornice, and carved heads and festoons 
below the windows—and there are Corintbian 
columns and pilasters, and decorated friezes. 
But such effect as there might be, is destroyed 
by the uniform yellow colour chosen for the 
imitation of oak. At banquets, crimson cloth 
round the lower part, and banners, with the 
lights, we are told, lessen this objectionable 
effect ; but generally, what we have referred to, 
together with the irregularity and meanness of 
the windows, even with the addition of a little 
stained glass; the uneven plaster walls of the 
upper half of the room, and the ceiling relieved 
only by a plain cove, quite interfere with the 
result which, judging from the presence of the 
carving, was intended. All this might be very 
easily amended. The Hall has the usual 
arrangement : the entrance at the east end is by 
a door in a screen, having Corinthian columns 
and pilasters with enriched frieze. Over the door 
a gallery projects. In the same screen are 
mirrors—in arched panels, surmounted by cornice 
and pediment. On the cornice at the sides are 
two figures of swans.—At the opposite end, 
there are Corinthian pilasters with a broken 
pediment and the royal arms over, and recesses 
filled with mirrors. The effect of the carving 
is, as usual, interfered with by the paint with 
which it is clogged, as much as by other causes. 

The Court Room is really a very handsome 
apartment. It was finished in 1672, and 
probably the story of its carvings having been 
taken from the building destroyed by the Great 
Fire, may be an erroneous one, in place of the 








fact that it remains nearly as it was originally, 
whilst the remainder of the buildings have been 
reconstructed or modified. The few pictures 
have a tolerably good light. The walls are pan- 
nelled in dark oak: above the window recesses 
are old-fashioned coats of arms, with festoons of 
fruit and flowers hanging from them and down 
the sides. The whole of the carving is beauti- 
fully executed ; and, if it has not the delicate 
character of such as is generally attributed, like 
this, to Gibbons, does not suffer in architectural 
effect thereby. Indeed, the exquisite manipula- 
tion and grouping of the Gibbons carving is such 
as often to prevent our observing many defects 
which it has in principle. The fireplace is 
especially well treated,—plain marble jambs and 
mantel being bounded by a broad roll of oak 
and laurel leaves, and a well carved bent echinus 
and twisted leaf ornament. We cannot find 
better terms to describe the ornament in many 
of the mouldings of this date. We alluded to 
some of it at Drapers’ Hail, and it seems worthy 
of more attention than it has received. The 
upper part of the chimney breast is divided 
into smal] panels with mouldings enriched with 
grapes and vine leaves well carved. The picture 
in the centre with a narrow and plain gilt frame, 
affords an example of what we consider the 
correct mode of combining architectural details 
with such works. The effect of each, here, is 
enhanced by the manner of combination. At 
the same end of the room, in the recesses, the 
portraits, also with the narrow gilt frames, have 
evidently been painted for the panels they 
occupy, which have merely raised mouldings, 
enriched with the fruit and leaves of the vine. 
The doorway at the opposite end of the room 
has a broken pediment and pilasters. The 
ceiling is divided into large square compart- 
ments, by broad oak beams, slightly orna- 
mented, and the spaces are of plaster enriched 
with a pattern in the style of Louis XIV.—a 
late insertion. A moderate addition of colour 
would improve the effect of this. There area few 
pictures in the room. That over the chimney- 
piece, the Vintners maintain to be from the 
hand of Rubens, and it is at least a work which 
anyone might be glad to possess. It is a dupli- 
cate, or copy, of one at Windsor, and represents 
St. Martin dividing his cloak. The portraits at 
the same end of the room are two full-lengths, 
one of William III. and the other of Queen 
Mary. At the opposite end are two half- 
lengths, one of Charles IL. attributed to 
Lely, and the other—which seems to be called 
after three or four different originals—according 
to the latest supposition, a portrait of James 
Duke of Monmouth. Although we find copies 
of the same portrait of an individual who was 
for the time popular, perhaps at several balls, 
we must again regret the little care taken to 
preserve records of name, date, and artist. To 
do now what should have ‘been provided for, 
both by the several keepers of the records, as 
well as by the artists themselves, would involve 
vast labour, even supposing that the truth were 
come to at last ; and our frequent complaint is 
justified by the fact that the omission is still a 
constant one, and deprives works of much of 
their intended interest. Deficient as the City 
Halls may be in works of high class, we 
have still found portraits in number and 
sufficient interest to excite further enquiry; 
but, little known and unrecorded as they are, 
any one who wanted to complete a series, 
would either fail to discover much that would 
have been useful, or would feel unnecessarily 
troubled about what might be authentic. There 
are materials in the country for a far more ex- 
tended series than that in “ Lodge's Portraits,” 
where very few of the works alluded to are 
given.— Besides the portraits just mentioned, 
there is one of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, master in 
1676; one of John Wright, a master, by Opie ; 
and portraits of Benjamin Kenton, the late Mr. 
Alderman Hooper, Mr. Alderman Farebrother, 
and Messrs. Lucas and Philips. In this room, a 
folding screen with mythological subjects, and 
ornaments painted on it, is not unworthy of 
notice, as also a carved chair, said to have been 
rescued from the Great Fire, but not of earlier 
date, and a clock inlaid in marquetrie.—The 
room above corresponds in size and character, 











but the carving is omitted. The wainscoting is 
at present hung with a good collection of engrav- 
ings.—In the clerks’ office adjoining is a piece 
of tapestry, an interesting work of the fifteenth 
century, which originally came from Canterbury. 
There isa print of it. The staircase displays 
some good carving of fruit and flowers on the 
balusters, and about the door-cases. The whole 
should be cleared from paint and re-decorated. 
The square angle-posts support baskets of flowers. 
There are here two large landscapes with figures ; 
one exhibits “Diana in the Chase,” and the 
other, “St. Martin dividing his Cloak ;” but as 
well as they can be seen, neither seems to have 
much merit. 

The corridors of Vintners’ Hall are gloomy 
and dirty, and should be amended. 

Amongst the curiosities is an embroidered 
funeral pall, and there is a rich collection of 
plate. A salt-cellar, ornamented in the cinque- 
cento style, is attributed to Cellini. 


CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL. 


We have allowed ourselves to be led 
into greater length than we intended; but 
the last of the twelve great Companies has 
not the same interest in its buildings, as 
in the case of the halls just examined. 
It is however of very ancient date. James I. 
made himself a member; the clothworkers 
being “ men dealing in the principal and noblest 
ware of all these islands, viz., woollen cloths.” 
Pepys, the contributor of the most valued 
materials for social history, was master in 1677, 
and presented a richly embossed silver “ Loving 
Cup,” still preserved, and which was exhibited 
at the Society of Arts in 1850. 

The arrangement of the buildings, however, 
on the extensive area occupied in Mincing Lane, 
would be one of the best examples we could 
adduce to show the advantage in every way, 
which would result from alterations. Mr. 8. 
Angell, the surveyor to the company, who has 
lately spoken of “the open spaces of our 
metropolis”—had he contemplated more than 
a slight allusion to what has required our parti- 
cular attention—would probably not have left 
unnoticed the large fountain court within the 
precincts of Clothworkers’ Hall. The open 
space need not be lost: but it could be laid out 
to advantage, as regards Art and convenience. 
The hall is a plain wainscoted apartment, most 
remarkable for the excessive number of 
armorial bearings introduced in stained glass 
and otherwise. The dais end is lighted at the 
top ; beyond this there is the usual arrangement 
with little in the way of ornament to call for 
notice. There is a portrait of Thomas M. 
Alsager, Esq., whose melancholy death some 
few years since may be recollected, and there 
are figures of James I. and CharlesI. There is 
a long room lighted from the court, which has 
recently been decorated in colour—green and 
gold predominating. The structural irregularities 
have however prevented the result which the 
architect would otherwise have produced. A 
good effect at the end has still been gained 
by opening out a semicircular recess,—which 
is lighted from above, and has Corinthian 
columns. Here there is a monument to Mr. 
Thwaytes. There arealso busts of Lord Nelson 
and the Duke of Wellington, and portraits of 
Lord Nelson, Lord Lynedoch, and Sir John 
Musgrove. The room over is the Court Room, 
where there are three portraits. Parts of the 
building are thought to be by Inigo Jones. The 
master of the company last year was Mr. 
Falkener, father of the learned editor of the 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, and to whom 
as well as to Mr. R. B. Towse, the clerk, we are 
indebted for greater facilities than we have bad 
space to do justice to.* 

Though the twelve great Halls which we have 
noticed constitute the chief strength, so to speak, 
of the Corporation of London, most of the minor 
Companies are entitled to consideration: we shall 
have something to say of them hereafter. 





* We might also name Mr. Kensit, of the Skinners 
Company ; Mr. Fisher, of the Merchant Tailors’; Mr. 
Curtis, of the Haberdashers’; Mr. Taswell Thompson, 
of the Salters’; the Master, and Mr. Beck, and the 
officers of the Ironmongers’ Company ; and Mr. Lomas, 
of the Vintners’, as having materially aided our object. 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISTS. 























St. Matthew, ch. xxi, ver. 8 to 10. 


CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. G. Jacer. 
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THE 
PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 





THE accompanying illustrations are intended to 
convey some idea of the style in which the town 
residence of S. M. Peto, Esq., M.P., has been 
furnished and decorated by Mr. John Thomas, 
of Paddington, who was also architect of Mr. 
Peto’s country house, Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk. 
It is situa in the Queen’s Road, Bayswater, 
and is one of a series of large detached mansions 
that have been built there within the last few 
years. On entering the carriage drive, the first 








objects which attract the eye are the candelabra 
on each side of the entrance door, one of which 
we have engraved; they are entirely of bronze, 


| and combine a lightness and elegance of design 


with stability of appearance. The vestibule 
opens into a spacious hall paved with marble, 
and tastefully decorated ; but the visitor's atten- 


tion is at once arrested by the stained glass | 
It | 


window which lights the hall and staircase. 





is architecturally treated, with columns, pilasters, | 


&e., richly ornamented, forming two circular | 


headed bays, in which are figures of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and in the lunettes above 
are boys floating in the air, holding wreaths. 
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This window was designed by Mr. Thomas, and 
is intended by him rather to represent Italian 
mosaic than to have the appearance of a picture. 
The figures are graceful and truthful, and the 
whole effect is brilliant and sparkling. 

The drawing-room, which originally occupied 
the whole width of the house, has been some- 
what shortened, but is even now about 50 feet 
long by 22 feet wide, and 20 feet high. The 
ceiling is richly panelled and deeply recessed, 
the beams being supported by detached Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters, having white marble 
bases, sienna shafts, and the foliage of the caps 


picked out with gold; the walls are panelled, 











painted light dove colour, and the mouldings are 
gilt. Pictures and portraits by some of our best 
masters occupy many of the panels. At one 
end of the room is a white statuary marble 
chimney-piece, surmounted with a richly carved 
white and gold glass frame. The curtains and 
hangings are of a rich green damask, with gold 
fleurs-de-lis, and gold ornamental border and 
fringe, manufactured expressly for Mr. Peto by 
D. Walters & Son, of Finsbury, from the designs 
of Mr. Thomas. But perhaps the most attractive 
objects in the room are the crystal chandeliers, 
one of which we have engraved; they were 
manufactured by Messrs. Osler, of Birmingham, 





from the designs of Mr. Thomas, and have a 
massive brilliancy of effect seldom attained in 
this material ; the very best cut crystal has been 
used, the pieces being of such a size as to render 
it impossible to execute glass of this description 
in any inferior way ; the prismatic colours sparkle 

















with lustrous brilliancy, and when lighted up 
they have a most magical effect: the renowned 
establishment of Messrs. Osler has never pro- 
duced more beautiful works of their class than 
these. There are other pieces of elegant furni- 
ture in this room, designed by the same artist, 
which might be mentioned, but it is sufficient 
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to say that the whole, now that it is completed The chimney-piece, including the massive pedes- 
and set out with costly cabinets, curious caskets, | tals which flank it, is of polished black marble, 


and other valuable works of artistic excellence, 
presents a superb appearance united with much 
good taste. 

The dining-room is of somewhat smaller 


dimensions, and appropriately furnished and | 


decorated, the whole being of a rich and sump- 
tuous character, in accordance with its festive 
purposes. From this room we have chosen for 
illustration the chimney-piece and glass frame, 
designed by Mr. Thomas, The materials of which 
the whole is composed are various, but they com- 
bine to produce an effect the most harmonious. 





surface to that which is obtained by ordinary 
castings. The whole design, while in perfect 
keeping with the surrounding objects, has about 
it that sombre and quiet aspect which seems at 
once to impress the mind with its adaptation 
for the introduction of men of such deep 





the grate of steel and bronze ; surmounting the 
pedestals are carved moulded bases of walnut 
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thought as S'r Isaac Newton, Watt, and Caxton. | 


Mr. Thomas, whose sculptured works at the 
Houses of Parliament are well known and ap- 
preciated, deserves great commendation for the 


| wood ; the glass frame is of oak, panels formed 
| of polished Irish-green marble are introduced 
| round the margin, the spandrels are filled in 
| with sienna, while the circular knobs, shafts of 
columns, and other panels sliown in the illustra- 

tion, are of a rich red marble. The fi on 
| each side are those respectively of Watt and 
| Caxton, and the bust above is that of Sir Isaac 
| Newton; they were all modelled by Mr, Thomas, 
| and are highly characteristic and expressive, but 
| our engraving is too small to do them justice. 
| They are executed in bronze by the patent 
| depositing process of Messrs. Elkington, of 
Regent Street, and certainly have a superior 





taste he has displayed in the decorations of 
Mr. Peto’s mansion, and for the care bestowed 
on the execution of such portions of the works 
as were confided to him; he has made the 
residence one of the most attractive of our 


numerous and elegant suburban mansions. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE OLD 
MASTERS, 


Tue collection of old masters which usually 
succeeds the exhibition of modern art is 
now open, The catalogue presents a 
series of the greatest names in the annals 
of painting, and to many of these ample 
justice is done in the support they receive 
from the pictures. We see, it is true, 
paintings which have appeared upon these 
walls more than once; this, however, 
occurs only with works which are such 
especial favourites that we are never tired 
of them; still, year by year, the variety 
and excellence of these exhibitions argue 
an exhaustless store of the most valuable 
works of the old masters. It is here with 


pictures as with other things; with us, | 


individuals effect that which in other 
countries governments only can accomplish. 
The Queen has contributed to the exhibition 
GRANET’s well known picture, ‘ The Interior 
of a Convent’; the acquisition of this 
eee was made we believe by George the 
‘ourth, Rerynoups’s ‘ Puck’ is also here, 
and another page of the Julio Clovio missal 
is turned over, showing a composition of 
unsurpassed? beauty in colour, and minute 
drawing and stippling. The characteristics 
and quality of the Dutch school are more 
clearly shown than those of any other, and 
this rather in the figure compositions than 
in landscape subjects, The south room 
contains as usual examples of deceased 
British painters, among which occur works 
by Reynolds, Wilkie, Stothard, Wilson, 
Etty, Jackson, &c. &e. 

‘Buildings and Figures,’ No. 3, and 
No, 11, another picture described by the 


same title, are two extraordinary examples | 
of VANDER HeypeN, the subjects are of the | 


most ordinary kind of locality, but the 
various objects are painted with a minute 
definition which rivals the most successful 
essays of photography. No. 18, ‘A View 
in a town in Holland,’ by the same painter, 
is not less marvellously wrought. 

No. 9, ‘A Man Playing the Guitar, W. 
Mieris, is a very highly finished miniature ; 
the composition of this picture is most 
eccentric ; the guitarist is cireumstanced in 
a manner extremely improbable. 

No 12. ‘Our Saviour in the Garden,’ 
Correcaio. A well known picture, the 
property of the Duke of Wellington. 

No. 15, ‘Ann Carr, wife of William, fifth 
Earl of Bedford, Vanpyrxe. This is one of 
the most delicately painted feminine faces 
that Vandyke ever executed. The painter 
here approaches very near! 
Elizabeth’s idea that the female face should 
be painted in a breadth of light, 
24, ‘Snyders’ Wife,’ by the same, is 
the very antipodes of the 
Vandyke never painted anything more 
bourgeoise than this. The face is fresh in 
colour, and there is nothing in the compo- 
sition to reduce this freshness, the whole 
being made out with little more than black 
and white. Another example of the same 

inter is No, 20. ‘James Stuart, Duke of 

ichmond.’ 

No, 28. ‘ A Market at Rome,’ Lixetepacn. 
This picture is very carefully executed ; it 
is clear and deep but with much of the 
hardness sometimes seen in the works of 
this painter. The scene is Rome, but the 
human multitude which gives life to it are 
not Romans, they are the offscourings of 
northern Europe. 

No. 37. ‘A Jewish Sacrifice,’ Rusens. 
One of those sketches of which Rubens 
threw off too many ; abounding though they 








| ought to be avoided, 


| approach that work in colour. 


to Queen ; 


No. | 
| painter) has 
preceding. | 








are in masterly knowledge, their manner 
makes us wish that it had been com- 
municated in another way. The picture 
shows a wonderful facility in composition ; 
that kind of facility which betrays a painter 
into so many errors. When Rubens 
describes a human monster he generally 
falls back on the head of Vitellius, those 
imperial features occur here more than 
once, It represents pronouncedly a Hebrew 
rite but with a curious mixture of rococo, 
and it is not uninteresting to see here and 
there the firm pen drawing very thirly 
covered with colour, No, 42, is Mr. Rogers’ 
‘Triumphal Procession, by the same 
master, not so fresh as the other picture, 
but very ingenious, decided in touch and 
marked in character; most valuable as 
affording an example of manner which 


No. 44. ‘Sea Piece,’ W., VaANDEVELDE. 
It is only a master that can unite so much 
valuable quality with such purity and 
simplicity as are found here. No. 38, by W. 
and A. VANDEVELDE, is the never-failing 


The agroupement is presented at a window, 
a favourite form, among Dutch painters, of 
circumstancing composition. The principal 
head, for there are two figures, is equal to 
the very finest examples of miniature paint- 
ing, and the picture otherwise is everywhere 
worked out with the most fastidious nicety, 
It is curious to contemplate a picture like 
this in juxtaposition with one of the free 
productions of Rembrandt, and to re- 
member that they are the works of master 
and pupil. 

No. 71. ‘Our Saviour in the House of 
Simon, the Pharisee,) P. Verongese, The 
heads in this picture—those of the painter 
and his friends, remind us at once of the 
picture in the Louvre, and others in Italian 
collections in which the same heads appear. 
It is not finished with that crispness of 
touch which characterises other works of 
the master, 

No. 82, ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ Curr. 
This is a small picture in which the cattle 
are in shade, and tell against a light 
distance. No. 104, ‘Cattle on the Bank of 





‘View of Scheveling,’ as the place is now 
and as it was three hundred years ago; a 
bank of sand surmounted by a little spire, 
the beach studded with scores of peopie 
and bordered by a line of dainty wavelets 
just below high water mark, 

No. 46, ‘A Venetian Lady,’ GioraIonz. | 
The lady holds in her hand a sketch of 
Lucretia stabbing herself; allusion is made 
to this in an inscription, “ Nec ulla impudica 
Lucretiz exemplo vivet.” The feeling of 
the picture is much more like that of Titian | 
than of Giorgione, the head, in character, is | 
somewhat like the Flora, but it does not 
If Giorgione 
painted this portrait, its great firmness must | 
have astonished some of his feebler friends, 


MIDDLE ROOM. 

No, 49. ‘Temple at Delphi, Cuavpe. | 
This picture is impressive from its elevated 
style, there is much grandeur in its | 
breadth and simple oppositions. No. | 
53. ‘Mount Parnassus,’ also by CLAUDE, is | 
a work of infinite beauty, spoiled by the | 
introduction of a company of very badly | 
drawn and injudiciously distributed figures, | 
intended to represent Apollo and the | 
Muses. The exquisite feeling in the trees, 
and the charming tenderness of tone through- | 
out, are almost entirely negatived by that 
Apollo without grace, and these Muses 
without poetry. 

No. 50. ‘A Dutch Gentleman,’ VANDER | 
Hetst, This is really a fine portrait ; the | 
features are so well painted as to cause 
regret that the figure is so entirely sunk in 
the background ; with a little relief the 
figure would have surpassed portraiture. 

No. 58, ‘ A Guard Room,’ Teyters. The 
executed several of this 
class of subject. This is one of the most 
beautiful examples of Teniers. The left 
section of the composition shows a collection 
of armour minutely painted, while the right 
is entirely occu ied by figures, but the 
loose vulgarity of these sorts very ill with 
the knightly equipments strewn on the 
floor. In examining this valuable work it 
is curious to observe, with all its wonderful 
finish, how much of the first painting is left. 

No, 60. ‘A Girl, Grevze, Although yet 
young, she is nevertheless consulting a 
flower, the common love oracle of rustic 
maidens. The face is most agreeable in 
character, and painted with great delicacy, 
in short it is among the most attractive of 
the ange works. No. 70. ‘A Boy,’ is a 
pendant, but although with much merit, it 
is by no means so attractive. 

No. 65, ‘ A Girl with a Rabbit,’ G. Dovw. 





a River,’ by the same artist, isa warm grey 
picture, freely touched, but in harmony 
leaving nothing to be desired, The river 
view is a sketch of the Meuse, somewhere 
above Dort. This is one of those pictures 


| that hung in the obscurity of some burgo- 


master’s smoking room, until the shadowy 
personage known as Grand Jean introduced 
Cuyp’s pictures long after his death to 


| English amateurs, which accounts for so 


many of the best works of the master 
being in this country. 
No. 83. ‘ Landscape,’ 


tursDAEL. Of the 


' colour of this picture nothing favourable 
can be said, but7as a study of form, chiar’ 


oscuro and definition of parts, it cannot be 
too highly praised. It has however become 
opaque and hard, and is without surface 


No. 94. ‘A Witch,’ Spacnoterto, This 
picture (the property of the Duke of 
Wellington) bears the inscription “R. V. 
inuentor—Yosephf di Ribera pingit.” The 
subject is very unintelligible, very like what 
some eccentric patron might suggest to the 
painter (whose name was Ribera). It con- 
tains nude figures full of action and very 
minutely drawn. 

No. 95. ‘ Outside of a Cabaret,’ A. OstTapeE, 
A picture of much excellence, but by no 


| quality. 


| means equal to the famous Ostade in the 


Louvre. 

No. 103, ‘The Disputed Reckoning,’ P. 
DE Hooge. A hostess and guest are placed 
here in the centre of the composition as 

rincipals, and seated near a window, the 
light of which breaks upon them ; the other 
guests are seen drinking. The relation 
between the two figures is well sustained, 
and they derive force and substance in 
contrast with the light which falls on the 
other figures from the window. 

No. 105. ‘ Landscape,’ VaANDERNEER. This 
is a work of infinite beauty, the sky is 
magnificent, and all the other parts as the 
water, foreground, trees, and houses are 
masterly. For such a scene the composition 
is perhaps a trifle too busy, it wants repose, 

No. 109. ‘Boors at Cards,’ TeEnters. 
A very remarkable example of depth, 
substance, and character, that character 
which we see in all the works of Teniers, 
but in which, although with many imitators, 
he yet stands alone. 

No. 111. ‘Galileo, Susrermans. This is 
very like the portraits of Galileo in the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. The features 
are at once recognisable as those of Galileo, 

In the south room are many pictures 
which we welcome as old acquaintances ; 
of some of these our earlier impressions 
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remain the same, with respect to others the 


feelings after intervals of years change. | 


Wixk1e’s small picture, ‘The New Coat’ is 
very fresh, the freedom with which it is 


touched here and here suggests a remem- | 
brance of that picture described by himself | 


in a letter in his life, as having been painted 
at once during his return homeward from 
Italy. No. 121. ‘A Portrait,’ by Bexirmt, 
is very timid, characteristic however of the 
time. ‘Henry LV., of France,’ by Porsvs, 
is*a beautiful small full-length, and ‘ The 
Viscountess Althorp’ is a portrait in 
Reynoups’ best manner, besides which there 
are others of rare excellence by the same 
painter with ‘Puck’ already mentioned. 
A~“Sea Shore’ by Catcorr has all the breadth 
of Vandevelde, and in a ‘ Landscape’ by 
GAINSBOROUGH, we see all that originality 
which fascinated the English school so much 
and so long. In ‘ Southwark Fair,’ Hocarrn 
is at home, and near the picture a portrait 
by Curr, and another by RaEsury, exhibit 
extremities of opposite principle ; the latter 
is equal/to anything in its class of art. 
Erry’s ‘ World Before the Flood,” would 
alone form a reputation, and other pro- 
ductions of the British school, as those of 
Turner, Jackson, Wilson and others, are of 
a high order of merit, although they do not 
present instances of earnest and learned 
composition. 


—— 


MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCULPTORS.—ART AND COM- 
MERCE.—PUBLIC MEMORIALS.—TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


Ir good deeds and great events, having a lasting 
influence on the condition of large communities, 
are fitting subjects for public historical memo- 
rials, then was the project for erecting in Hyde 
Park, on the site of its existence, an historical 
artistic record of the International Exhibition an 
appropriate and worthy thought. We fully hold 
it to be so, and the ready support that the idea 
has received, in spite of the strange opposition 
evinced by a most powerful and popular organ, 
proves it to be no partial notion, but one finding 
a response in the wishes of the people. It was 
quite well also that the initiative step should be 
taken by the first magistrate of our largest civic 
community. Unworthy innuendos have been 
thrown on Mr. Challis, Lord Mayor when the 
idea was started. We believe he was wholly and 
purely incited by a desire of worthily celebrating 
the great step in civilisation which the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Hyde Park unquestionably 
was. The project, as put before the public, 
implied an artistic memorial. On this under- 
standing funds have flowed into the treasury of 
the committee without much effort on their 
part ; nearly 70002. have been already subscribed. 
We doubt the advisability of now diverting 
the direction of these funds. It is a bold 
task for ‘us to express this, as we have before 
us the letter of Prince Albert, in which he 
suggests his concurrence in the sum being 
applied to the “endowment of one or more 
professorships ; to the institution of periodical 


exhibitions; to the purchase of fine works of | 


Art for the national museums; or the endow- 
ment of prizes for specific objects.” The letter 
further says: “ But that which strikes His Royal 
Highness at this moment as the simplest and 
most effectual method, would be to found 


scholarships, as prizes for proficiency in certain | 


branches of study connected with Art and 
Science.”—We confess that this would have 
appeared to us an appropriate application of a 
portion of the profits and surplus fund of the 
Great Exhibition, which was so promptly 
invested in land to escape the hosts of suggestions 
for its use which poured in on the committee, 
but it does not present itself to our view as the 
appropriate destination for a sum subscribed for 
another object. On any other point but this 





= we should have bowed at once to the 
soundness of the Prince’s judgment, and the 
subtlety of his taste; but in this letter 
the writer was in a delicate position—The 
project for erecting a memorial of the Great 
| Exhibition has been called a project for erecting 
a ‘statue to Prince Albert, which however it is 
not.—It is true that it would be impossible in a 
just record of that great event to leave out the 
Prince : it would be the play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet. But it need not be only the Prince. 
In the hands of Art the subject is capable 
of a widely extended illustration, as a record 
of the principal features of the great fact. In 
this the Prince, or even her Majesty, would 
be but a part, though the most distinguished. 
The exhibition was the result of the exertion 
of an industrious and well-governed people, of 
Royal Worth united with Commercial and Pacific 
Energy, and should be thus widely represented. 
But it has been called a project for erecting a 
statue to Prince Albert. It has been thus ex- 
pressly designated by those who have failed in 
putting forward any sound reason against it, even 
if it were so. The Prince’s modesty and dignity 
may shrink from being so discussed; and ever 
anxious to promote the interests of education and 
improvement, he suggests his concurrence with 
the idea to apply the sum raised, and to be 
raised, to the endowment of scholarships of Art 
and science, in connection, we suppose, with the 
Board of Trade’s Department of Science and 
Art. There is no doubt large scope for amplifi- 
cation and development in this department ; 
and the much regretted war in which we are 
now unavoidably plunged, may for some time 
check any large increase of the funds yearly voted 
to the establishments at Marlborough and Gore 
Houses, and the other schools. This may 
prevent the full realisation of some beneficial 
projects entertained, of which the scholarships 
may be one; but we doubt much whether the 
subscribers to the proposed memorial will accept 
this as a satisfactory reason for the diversion 
of their contributions to an intention different 
from that under which they were collected, and 
the virtual addition of them to the surplus of the 
Great Exhibition—of aconsiderable portion ofthe 
funds of which there was at one time a somewhat 
lavish distribution. We sce no strength in any 
of the arguments put forth against the memorial. 
The committee’s action lies simply straight before 
them, to go on and prosper. Some objections 
have turned upon the alleged impropriety of a 
statue to the Prince during his lifetime. As we 
have said, we do not think the memorial should 
take that form ; but were the question uncon- 
nected with the present subject, and it did simply 
regard the intrinsic fitness of a present statue 
to Prince Albert, there would be no just doubt 
of its propriety. There is a public statue already 
of Prince Albert in Lloyd’s Room in the Royal 
Exchange, in which exists no impropriety, ex- 
cept that, unfortunately, it isa bad one. There 
is qbundance of precedent for the erection of 
public memorials to the good and great during 
their lifetime, not only in our own times, but 
among those to whom we are apt to look back 
for authority in such matters. Statues were in 
Greece and Rome frequently erected to distin- 
guished men during their life. If precedent had 
been against the erection of such tributes during 
the lifetime of those to whom they were 
dedicated, we are quite sure it would have 
been laid stress on by those who oppose the 
carrying out of the original intention; and 
therefore it is fair for us, who are for keeping 
faith with the public, to cite it on our side :— 
| we had rather, however, rest on justness and 
| common sense than on any precedent. We 
believe that the Prince has already earned a 
statue; not that we are for it in this case. 
It would not be reasonable, in our idea, that the 
memorial of the Great Exhibition should consist 
solely of a representation of Prince Albert, any 
more than it would be to omit his presence in 
/ such a work. We apprehend that there will 
never be any vacillation of opinion as to the 
benefits of the Great Exhibition, likely to expose 
such a memorial to the indignities of the popu- 
lace, such as those suggested by a part of the 





press, Could we imagine such an ebullition, it 
would be our duty to treat the chance of it with 





disregard and contempt. Various forms for 
the memorial to take have been suggested to us, 
One idea is that of a temple decorated with 
illustrative literature, painting, and sculpture, 
and containing full records of the origin and 
achievements of the Great Exhibition, to be 
open to the public and placed in the centre of 
the site of the late building, at the inter- 
section of the transept and avenue, Another 
suggested tribute to occupy the same spot, is 
that of a fountain, so arranged as to have various 
illustrative sculpturesassociated with it ; and the 
suggestion is added that the whole space occupied 
in the park by the building, according to its plan, 
might be indicated by its being laid out 
in an ornamental garden with grass walks for 
the transept, avenue, and other passages, and 
parterres for the blocks of exhibition space, with 
vases and illustrative statues interspersed, and 
four obelisks to mark the angles of the area. This 
idea of such a garden has its pleasing aspect, yet 
we doubt whether it would be preferred to the 
broad green sward that has now usurped the 
space formerly trod by so many thousands, and 
which the sheep are doing their best to reduce 
to a velvety turf. It is not our province 
to indicate any view we may have of any artistic 
memorial that might be most appropriate for 
the purpose in question. We doubt not if the 
original proposition be adhered to, that due 
steps will be taken to obtain the best thoughts 
on this subject. The universal nature of the 
fact to be recorded, turns towards the most 
extended and liberal view of obtaining such a 
record, and in case the funds are largely and 
substantially aided by Foreign Contributions, we 
then hold that an international and universal 
competition should be invited for the design 
and the execution of the work. We hope much 
that the funds will be so enlarged by foreign 
contributions, both as it will increase the amount 
and be in accordance with the nature of the 
object, but still more as it will evoke a competi- 
tion of all nations on a special subject. We 
have no fear that our own artists would come 
off from the contest otherwise than honourably. 
We cannot predicate that the best contribution 
would be that of a native artist, any more than 
out of half-a-dozen of the best men we could 
pre-judge which would excel the others, but we 
might go so far in such a case as to pronounce 
that each would produce some meritorious idea. 
Conceiving that we have Anglo-Saxon artists 
equally capable with those of France, Germany, 
Belgium, or Italy, we believe that each of the 
European states would contribute fine ideas and 
that such a contest would have a good effect 
upon the reputation and advance of British Art. 
The English artists should not allow any con- 
tracted feelings to make them avoid such a con- 
test, for it would be an open and undoubted 
opportunity for them to combat the aspersions 
which we lament to see so frequently 
repeated ; one instance of which we perceive 
in an article of some weeks ago in our most 
widely spread journal. In a leader on the subject 
of the Memorial of the Great Exhibition, the 
following sentence occurs :—“ Possibly by the 
time the Prince Consort has earned his statue 
we may have an artist capable of the task. It is 
a painful reflection that in this branch of Art we 
are so infinitely inferior to the Germans. If we 
could ever hope to see in the squares of London 
such statues as those which adorn the public 
places of Berlin or Munich, we should be more 
readily reconciled to the erection of a monument 
even before its time.”——-This is most unjust to 
the Prince and to the British artists. We have 
already expressed that the Prince has well 
earned a public statue, but that we by no means 
consider that the memorial of the Great Exhibi- 
tion should consist of such an individual statue. 
But the latter part of the sentence is that 
with which we are now at issue, and which 
we hold contains an aspersion on a body of 
men which in no degree belongs to them. 
If we have not artists capable of executing the 
work, where are they to be found? Weare con- 
fident that several of our own men whose names 
at once occur are equally capable of executing 
large public works with any distinguished 
artists of other countries. But to produce 
equally fine works with those that adorn the 
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public places of other lands they must have 
equal advantages. They must be treated with 
respect, and not considered as mere tools to 
carry out the frequently incongruous ideas of 
committees. The very tone, so flippant and 
dictatorial, that is sometimes adopted in 
public print, exemplifies the mode in which 
so large a portion of the public consider 
themselves capable of speaking ex cathedraé upon 
all questions of taste. Truly we believe that it is 
the public and the critic, that require educating 
more than the artist. The great law of “ de- 
mand and supply” has force in this subject as 
well asin others. When fine sculpture is really 
here understood and appreciated, there will be an 
ample supply from our own soil. There is 
plenty of power in the same nation that produced 
Shakespeare, Newton, and Bacon, to raise 
sculptors equal to the taste of the day whatever 
it may be. How rarely in the public compe- 
titions which are the received means of hatching 
public statues, do the judges approach the 
subject of choice with any practical knowledge. 
Setting aside the question of jobbery and undue 
influence that not unfrequently saddles a town 
with an indifferent work, the judges rarely 
dream of the difference of effect required for a 
large work and for statuettes, of which size 
competition models are usually sent in. Some 
of those who form the committee may probably 
have been abroad. They have there seen and 
admired, (feeling themselves quite safe in doing 
so there) various public works in which archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and fine ornament are 
combined, the association of all enhancing each, 
the result of the artist having been unfettered. 
They have perhaps exclaimed, Ah! our artists 
can do nothing like this. On their return 
maybe they are put on some Art-committee, and 
then they say, let us have something simple ! 
and they choose out of the designs submitted, a 
figure on a post ;—as a proof of their classic and 


refined taste ; and when it is put up and no one | 


of course likes it, they then say again, Ah! we 
have no artists! The poor sculptors are pretty 
well aware in general, if they have had experience 
of competitions, what sort of taste is likely 
to be arbiter, and they try to werk down to it, 
and the critics may truly say that sometimes 
they are pretty successful. But if some go 
into their work conscientiously, and produce 
what is truly simple (not bald) but varied and 
enhanced by all the legitimate artistic aids, 
avoiding the monotony which is so often 
misnamed simplicity, but whose native ugliness 
appears fully in the executed work—such works 
are rarely successful in being chosen to be 
executed. We could bring forward various 
instances of this, but avoiding the invidious task 
of citing individual cases, we yet feel it our duty 
to exert ourselves to the utmost to‘call attention 
to the real causes for the shortcomings of our 
public monuments, and to show that the fault 
rests not with English art, but with the taste of 
others. We regret exceedingly that such remarks 
as that we have alluded to should be of such 
frequent occurrence. They point toward the 
employment of other artists instead of our own 
in our public works. Certainly we are not against 
the occasional employment of foreign artists in 
Great Britain, and in some cases it is highly 
judicious, but as a general rule if foreign artists 
are to receive large public employment here, 
let them have to compete for it. If they are 
successful in the contest with our native artists, 
let them by all means be employed; but it is 
most injurious to the cause of Art here that 
it should be assumed without trial that our 
artists are inferior to those of other countries. 
Expressions of the class to which we allude, 
especially when put forward with the great 
authority of a journal conducted with the ability 
of the one to which we allude, are highly preju- 
dicial. Its authority is almost despotic. So 
large a portion of the press takes its tone from 
it, that the reflections of its “dicta” are 
multiplied through the world. We _ trust 
nevertheless that its wish, though strangely 
expressed, is to foster and not to curb the spirit 
of the time in the onward movement of Art 
which we rejoice to see steadily advancing. 
Government herself begins to promise her official 
attention as well as money, one example of 














which is the bill for placing the conservation of 
public statues under the guardianship of the 
Board of Works. Art is not now felt as a small 
subject in itself, nor as confined to paintings, 
sculptures, and buildings. It is wedded to manu- 
facture, and the large commercial interests of the 
country. The taste displayed in the textile fabrics 
of Lancashire, are intimately connected with the 
art of the painter; and all the formative details of 
articles of everyday use, are as closely united with 
that of the sculptor. This may not be evident at 
first sight to the general observer; but we, 
whose duty leads us to search out the ramifica- 
tions of these subjects, assure our readers that 
this is the case. The whole province of Art 
rises and falls together: encouragement to the 
highest class of Art affects all the region below. 
The effects may not, in all cases, be immediate 
and direct, but they are none the less sure 
for not being so. We earnestly entreat those 
in power, of whatever nature that power may be, 
to consider the question of Art in its true light; 
of an essence refining a large and essential por- 
tion of our existence, and, at the same time, as 
connected far more intimately with our country’s 
substantial interest than may appear at first 
sight. It is not a question to be treated lightly.— 
As regards public memorials, if the critic, under 
the pleasant recollection of a gay tour in France, 
Germany, and Italy, and a vivid, grateful remem- 
brance of the bright skies of some favoured spot, 
cherish the remembrance of some beautiful 
work of Art, there lighted by the serene sun, 
let him recollect that Art in this country has 
not the advantage of the prestige of locality, 
nor of the clear sun and shadow of Greece or 
Rome, to be her handmaids here. Let us not 
be misunderstood: we have little to say in 
praise of the majority of our public monuments 
in this country; but what we feel is, that their 
failings lie at the door of the public itself, and 
not of the power of Art here. To illustrate this, 
we will try to recall some recollections as to the 
original laying out of Trafalgar Square. 

Sir Robert Peel truly said that Trafalgar 
Square was the noblest site in England. It is 
now nearly the centre of London, although in 
Elizabeth's reign it was the little suburb of 
Charing. It has various broad accesses ; and 
that of Parliament Street—its principal and 
front approach—slopes gradually up to it. The 
space to be laid out was the large area in front 
of the National Gallery, which is a parallelogram, 
its length stretching along the face of that 
building, in advance of which stands the eques- 
trian statue of Charles I. It was decided to erect 
a memorial to Nelson, and to place it on this spot. 
A committee was appointed. The commissioners 
called two competitions for designs for the me- 
morial, which resulted in their choosing a column. 
They chose the design of this pillar, as we have 
understood, for the elegance of its taper propor- 
tions, which they were afterwards, on the score 
of the safety of the structure, obliged to have 
reduced, as the Corinthian capital, ill-adapted 
fora single column, and the superstructure would 
have been too weighty for the shaft. The com- 
mittee proceeded to apply and arrange the 
materials at their disposal, Granite and Bronze, 
as follows.—The foliage and ornamentation of the 
capital they decreed to be in bronze, and the 
statue of the hero, to whom the whole affair 
was erected, in the baser material—a coarse 
stone. The stone statue is far heavier than the 
bronze would have been; and the sculptor, in 
order to provide a sufficient mass in the lower 
part of his statue for it to support itself, was 
obliged to introduce a strange coil of cable 
behind him. No staircase is contained in the 
structure. The relievi are in bronze, only now 
just completed. The lions are to come after, 
not having yet arrived, although bases have been 
now waiting for them for many years. All this 
shows mismanagement and perhaps indiffe- 
rence. Aberration from common sense and 
sound principles, can hardly go farther, than 
that the bronze appropriate for the statue, which 
would have enabled the accomplished sculptor, 
Mr. Baily, to have given (unfettered by the re- 
quirements of support) a just final arrange- 
nent to his statue, should have been expended 
in the elaborate foliage of the capital of an 
order which should never have been selected. 








Mr. Railton was the designer and architect of the 
column, Mr. Baily, the sculptor of the statue, 
but on neither of these gentlemen does the re- 
proach rest, but, in our idea, wholly on the com- 
mittee. The other sculptors who were employed 
to execute the illustrative relievi, were more 
fortunate as to material than the sculptor of 
the statue. The committee could find bronze 
for everything but for poor Nelson himself! 
And, notwithstanding this, there has been a 
goodly expenditure of funds,—quite enough to 
have executed a worthy memorial with a 
surmounting statue in a fitting material. 

But if the committee acted unadvisedly in 
the execution of their column—the choice of 
which was the result of two very severe and 
expensive competitions of architects and 
sculptors which contained many beautiful 
designs—they were still more injudicious 
and unfortunate as to the point they chose 
for its site in the space they had to dispose 
of. The only effective feature in the front 
elevation of the National Gallery is its portico. 
Far advanced before this, in the approach 
from Parliament Street, stands the equestrian 
statue of King Charles, on its picturesque 
and elegant base. As a comparatively small 
and highly finished architectural feature, this 
does not interfere with the front effect of 
the portico, but, on the contrary, greatly en- 
hances it. Its situation there was a for- 
tunate circumstance as regards architectural 
eftect. In the approach from Parliament Street, 
the statue and the portico were brought 
together in a line—King Charles far in advance, 
but beneath. This arrangement was perhaps 
fortuitous, but it was excellent, and should have 
been left intact ; but the committee could not 
do this: perhaps they thought that three 
objects in a line must be better than two. 
However this may be, what did they do! 
After mature deliberation no doubt, they raised 
the vast proportions of their column, with its 
wide-spreading base and towering shaft, so 
nearly in a direct line between these two objects, 
that they have destroyed each and all; annili- 
lating the portico, the columns of which it 
shrinks to playthings, dwarfing poor Charles, and 
huddling up their own column with these 
objects in such a manner as to destroy the 
outline of its own base. No amount of evil 
ingenuity could have produced a worse result. 
The grounds on which we make these observa- 
tions may be seen by avy one coming up 
Parliament Street. 

It at once occurs—Was thereany cogent reason 
for this strange presentation of architectural 
features ; was there any stringent necessity im- 
pelling such an arrangement! There was none; 
—it was effected by that peculiar ingenuity only 
perhaps to be found in its thorough develop- 
ment in a committee of taste. The space in 
front of the National Gallery is a parallelogram, 
its length stretching across the front of the 
building. This building had a fine portico, but 
the wings were quite ineffective and devoid of 
interest. Of course, therefore, the committee 
placed the column before the portico to hide 
that, and give full effect to the baldness of the 
sides! A portico isan entrance,—therefore the 
committee decide on having no access in front 
leading up from the principal approach, Par- 
liament Street, but block that up and send you 
round on each side! The space being a paral- 
lelogram, a glance at the plan would, we should 
have thought, naturally have suggested a division 
of it into two squares, one on either side, leaving 
a front broad-terraced access in continuation of 
Parliament Street, past King Charles's statue, 
straight up to the portico, which is really fine. 

The effect of this feature (the portico) would 
have thus been elevated, opened out, and empha- 
sised, and two spaces would have been left (one 
on either side of this grand approach) for the rais- 
ing of two memorials to our twin heroes, who in 
the same war by sea and land, rolled back so nobly 
the tide of aggression ! Of whatever nature these 
might have been, they would have stood nearly 
on the spots now, by an after-thought, occupied 
by the fountains. But no ;—the committee were 
too polite to entertain the possibility that the 
great duke could cease to exist, so as to take 
place beside his brother hero. They lost the 
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opportunity of so broadly illustrating an his- 
torical fact; they chose the most prominent 
situation in which to raise the monument of 
their folly. They got the best place for their 
pet scheme; that is, not the best place really 
for exhibiting the effect of their column, but 
that which would give the “ pas” most decidedly 
to it, and be the most detrimental to all the 
other associated features of the situation. 

The results of the deliberations of the com- 
mittee were these. You cannot help seeing the 
column, and the best site in Britain is spoilt ! 
The names of Wellington and Nelson, as war- 
riors, will ever live a éwin in our annals—here 
was a place so to celebrate them. Thus asso- 
ciated, their memorials would have been pre- 
sented in the most expressive manner.—In an 
architectural point of view as regards the 
National Gallery, its portico would have been 
left free aud enhanced, and the baldness of 


the wings concealed; as it is, the portico is | 


partly hid and destroyed, being cut in half and 
dwarfed by the tall column, and the wings are 
left in their unrelieved and primitive nakedness. 
The taper elevation of single column is hardly 
a form suitable to be possessed of a large area. 
The one before us seems to say, like a vulgar 
inan standing in front of a fire in a coffee-room, 
“T've got the best place, and I'll keep it.” The 
commuttee lost a great opportunity, aud coin- 
mitted a grave error. 


the committee at the time.” To this we are 
able to answer that the whole of the above 
scheme was fully laid before the committee at 
the time of their deliberations. We do not say 
that this is the only fitting plan that could have 
been adopted ; but at any rate it is far superior 
to that they followed.—But even had no such 
better plan been suggested, it would not consti- 
tute a just excuse for the committee. Common 
sense, with a slight acquaintance with Art, one 
would have thought, would have been sufficient 
to have prevented, at any rate, so grievous 
a mistake as that they committed. The profes- 
sional artist was not bere at fault. It was the 
committee who proved themselves inadequate 
to the occasion—a committee composed of men 
of talent on other matters, but not on Art. 

Our nature in England is peculiarly to be 
epecial, and the very concentration of mind on 
one subject which raises men to high positions, 
unqualifies them, frequently, for true judgment 
ona committee of selection to which the task 
of choosing a building or a memorial from small 
sketches and plans is confided; a far different 
one from judging of an executed and complete 
work, and requiring a much greater amount of 
acquaintance with the subject. The sculptor’s 
study is also special—public memorials are a 
special class. But he cannot produce such at 
his own expense, although he may fully be equal 
to design and execute them.—In other special 
classes of the Art of sculpture this country has 
not been behind-hand. In that of poetical de- 
sign, whose name stands higher than that of 
Fiaxman? He has been canonised by time, and 
therefore it is safe to praise him, and therefore 
one hears his name lauded: and we believe, 
indeed, that his exquisite designs are every day 
more and more appreciated in this country. 

sut it was not here that he was first fully done 
justice to; and as it is, we believe that ten 
times the number of his designs have been 
purchased abroad than here. Chantrey’s Art, 
again, was special; he did portrait-busts, and 
where are the busts, ancient or modern, that 
exceed them! In elegant and touching groups of 
the affections, and delicate female statues we have 
heard a very distinguished foreign artist, with a 
candour that did him honour, speak of our 
Lritish artists as exceeding all others, and though 
we may not be inclined to appropriate the 
whole of the honour he may wish to bestow on 
us, we feel we may conscientiously accept of so 
much as places us on a par with the first of 
other nations. It is an unexpected fact, but one 
among many that shows the vigorous nature 
and growth of the men of America whom we 
are wont to look upon as our pupils, that their 
recognition and sound judgment of sculpture is, 
to use one of their own phrases, “ going-a-head ” 
of ours. We scruple not to say that the fecling 





But an apologist may | 
say—" Perhaps none of this was suggested to | 
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for sculpture of that portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
public that are on the other side of the Atlantic 
is stronger than that on this! and they employ 
their native born sculptors, Crawford, Powers, &c. 
w-thout scruple on their most important works, 
such as the great Washington memorial, of the 
progress of which our last number contained 
some account. Perhaps they are less tram- 
melled with dilettante fine drawn aberrations of 
intellect. They have perhaps less of that 
delicate and mystifying fabric of network made 
up of small knowledge, great conceit, some 
imagination, and vast obstinacy, to impede 
their path, than we of the old country; but 
so it is, that they more generally than we do, 
encourage in proportion to other provinces 
of Art, the enduring art of sculpture. Not 
that we consider that the mass of the people 
here are wanting in appreciation. We saw quite 
enough of the feeling of the intelligent artisan, 
in the exhibition of 1844, of sculpture in West- 
minster Hall, and that of 1851 in Hyde Park, 
the two sole British exhibitions of that art 
worthy to be called such till that of the 
Sydenham Palace, to be assured that he and 
the mass of the people have strongly within 
them the germs of a true feeling of sculpture. 
We believe there is sufficient native talent to 
fully respond to this whatever it may become. 
But we must conclude.—We have been some- 
what discursive in what we have said, having 
been led into this by what presents itself to us 
as an unfounded aspersion on British artists, as 
regards public memorials. We hope that the 
memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 will 
be carried out as first proposed ; and in case 
it be substantially supported abroad as well as 


at home, that it may be the subject of an inter- | 


national competition, in character with the great 
fact to be recorded. 


—¢—— 


CORRES PON DENCE. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY REPORT OF 1553. 


Sin,—I have read much of the very ample 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, issued in December last, and have paid 
particular attention to that part of the evidence 
relating to the cleaning of the pictures. I have 
found that no light whatever has been thrown 
upon the origin of using oil varnish in the National 
Gallery. On this point, the author of the critical 
and searching remarks on the report which 
appeared in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Iteview, is quite in the dark. He says, “‘ The 
Committee have not been able to trace how or 
when oil varnish was first introduced at the 
Gallery, and have received no distinct account of 
its composition,’”” I am anxious to communicate, 
through the medium of the Art-Journal, a few 
facts in my possession relative to this harassing 
subject. 

In 1832, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
Mr. William Barnard, keeper of the British Insti- 
tution, where I was a student. At his desire, I 
copied four pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
repaired some damages in old paintings at his own 
house. Mr. Barnard was an engraver by pro- 
fession; but he undertook to dine, clean, and 
restore pictures. The operations of lining, cleaning, 
and varnishing, were performed by his own hand. 
At that time 1 had no experience in such matters, 
but could use the pencil so as to give satis- 
faction. He had a great objection to simple 
mastic varnish, on account of the fog, or chill, 
which generally appears after using it. The 
evil was only temporary, and could always be 
easily removed by mere rubbing with a silk 
handkerchief. But ke considered this method 
of removal very troublesome, and would not adopt 
it. I told him that the practice of my father, with 
respect to varnishing, was to use pure mastic. He 
alleged that the practice must be wrong, otherwise 
there would be no such thing as dimness over the 
surface of a picture after varnishing: in short, 
chilling was the great stumbling-b!ock. After I 
had repaired a few pictures for him, he informed 
me that the varnish used by Mr William Seguier, 
his intimate friend, never chilled. He expressed 
his ignorance of its composition ; but he afterwards 
obtained a small quantity from the keeper of the 
National Gallery, and, on examining it, I at once 
pronounced it to be a mixture of mastic varnish 
and drying oil in equal proportions. As he was 
now possessed of the knowledge of making it, he 





constantly used it from that time till his death. 
Although I then had no experience of the evil 
consequences that would ensue, I did not approve 
of his practice.* 

Mr. Barnard laid on the oil varnish with 
a brush, and, when he wished to have a thin 
coat, he employed a sponge. The drying oil 
used byt im was boiled linseed oil, very strong 
and dark; and when mixed with an equal 
proportion of mastic varnish, the composition had 
the appearance of treacle, but rather thicker. 
Mr. Barnard commonly remarked that the brown 
colour of this mixture imparted an agrecable 
warmth and glow to pictures, both old and new. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the oil varnish 
actually used in the National Gallery, but Mr. 
Barnard assured me that he had often seen the 
operation performed by or under the direction of 
Mr. William Seguier. I have not resided much 
in London since 1833; from that year, however, I 
was there annually for a few weeks up to 1844. 
On each of my visits, I was in the habit of seeing 
Mr. Barnard at the British Institution, and I 
invariably understood from him that the practice 
of using oil varnish on the national pictures was 
continued. The last time I saw Mr. Barnard was 
in the autumn of 1844: he died in 1848. In my 
hearing, he never alluded to the time when the 
varnishing commenced. As far as my own 
observations went, I believe that none of the 
pictures were varnished before their removal to 
Trafalgar Square. From the evidence of Mr. 
John Seguier before the Committee, it appears 
that he used the mixed varnish during the whole 
time of his employment at the Gallery, except in 
the case of nine pictures, the last cleaned by him. 

I was admitted to study in the National Gallery 
soon after its opening to the public in the house of 


| Mr. Angerstein, Pall Mall, and attended two days 


| every week for’ several years. 


I became well 


| acquainted with the pictures, which were all in 








fine order, and certainly did not appear to require 
the aid of new varnish. I believe they wou!d have 
continued perfect to this day had they only 
received an occasional gentle rubbing with a silk 
handkerchief. I copied part of the Cuyp in water- 
colours; that picture was in most excellent 
condition. I observed nothing wrong with any of 
the pictures until after they were deposited in the 
new buildings. 

legarding the present state of the pictures, 
perhaps I may be allowed to make a few observa- 
tions before closing this letter. My impression is, 
that the Gallery varnish may be removed from the 
old pictures, but not without great care and 
considerable risk. If not taken off, the obscurity 
will greatly increase, because there is a common 
tendency in boiled linseed oil to grow darker with 
time. With respect to the modern works in the 
collection, especially the pictures by Wilkic, and 
the Hamlet by Lawrence, I believe that no hand 
will be found able to clear away the offensive 
varnish without utterly destroying the paintings, 
In the case of these once valuable productions, the 
oil mixed with the mastic varnish has become 
incorporated with the oils used by the artists when 
they painted the pictures. The oil varnish cannot 
be removed separately. The best devised process 
for clearing away the obnoxious substance will 
necessarily carry along with it all the vehicles and 
pigments employed to produce the picture. There 
is an accumulation of filth upon the surfaces of all 
the pictures which have received the Gallery 
varnish. Purity really exists below, but how is it 
to be safely reached ? 

In general, the cleaning operations have been 
violent, I refer chiefly to the nine pictures cleaned 
prior to the appointment of the Select Committee 
last year. All these pictures before cleaning were 
in harmony, and much more agreeable to the eye, 
especially to the eye of the connoisseur, than they 
are now. They have become cold and raw, and 
many years must elapse before they can acquire 
sufficient tone to render them again agreeable. 
I do not approve of forced or artificial mellowing. 
Something has certainly been removed; what it 
was cannot be accurately known. It may have 
been a combination of dirt, old yellow varnish, the 
peculiar softening tone imparted by time—or it 
may have been glazing laid on by the hand of the 
master. The question of glazing is very intricate, 
and clouded in mystery. No evidence has been 
adduced to prove whether all the old masters 
glazed or did not glaze. On this uncertainty, 
however, a good rule may be established. Let 
cleaners of pictures assume that all the old masters 
used glazings. With this impression on the mind, 
valuable productions of past times may in future 
escape the severe scourinysto which, unfortunately, 


* In the ninth volume of the Art-Jouwrnal, p. 397, I 
have described in detail the bad eflects of this varnish. 
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many have hithertoo been subjected. It is well 
known that time imparts an agreeable tone to 
painting; this toning should be as carefully pre- 
served as any glazing bestowed by the hand of the 
greatest master. have some experience in 
cleaning, and have seen much of it done by amateurs 
and professional persons. I come tothe conclusion, 
that great danger constantly attends the practice. 
The Best educated eye may be deceived. Trans- 
parent finishing, commonly called by dealers 
“ glazing,” has been mistaken for dirt, or dis- 
coloured varnish, and cleared away; leaving the 
surface of the painting rawand crude. Even solid 
opaque colour has sometimes been mistaken for 
repaint. 

his communication is intended to detail the 
history of the pernicious system of varnishing in 
the National collection, and to show the extreme 
danger of cleaning. The pictures are still worthy 
of preservation, and the public will receive a real 
boon if the government can devise some very 
stringent measures for the prevention of further 
mischief. G. W. Novice. 
8, ComELY Green CRESCENT, EpIxBURGH, 

June 1, 1854. 


[The view taken in the above communication is 
sensible and temperate: we select it from many 
letters we have received on this subject : the public 
are naturally interested in all matters connected 
with the National Gallery, and especially with 
such as concern the preservation of the pictures, 
No doubt the results of the late inquiry will lead 
to some definite results, although at present affairs 
are much as they were. Ep. A.J.] 





BINOCULAR PERSPECTIVE AND BINOCULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY." 
ATHEN£UM CLup, 24 May, 1854. 
My pEAR S1r,—The recent addition made by 
your ingenious suggestions and experiments to the 
topic of Binocular Perspective, or the true use of 
both our eyes in painting, appears to me no unim- 
portant contribution to Science and to the Fine 
Arts. 





There is, nevertheless, one essential particular | 


in which I am persuaded you are mistaken, in the 
very same way as I venture to arsert Sir David 


Brewster was mistaken, as detailed in my second | 


letter to Professor Wheatstone, published in the 
Art-Journal for August, 1852. 
Your arrangements assume an adjustment of the 


spectator’s two eyes to a particular point, at a | 


given or selected distance; whereas, I am con- 
vinced that the adjustment ought, in every instance, 
to be assumed not for a particular point, but for 
any point in a particular selected vertical plane. 

ahens the best illustration of this is to con- 
struct a long narrow triangle, of which the base 
is two anda half inches, called ‘‘ the Visual Base,”’ 
being the average distance from centre to centre 
of a pair of human eyes; and the other two legs of 
the triangle are made of long elastic India-rubber 
strings, which accurately enough represent the 
two ‘‘ optic axes’’ of a spectator’s eyes, and meet 
or concur at any point, high or low, right or left, 
of the given or selected plane of distinct and single 
vision. 

Distinetness and singleness of vision with two 
eyes is not therefore confined to a single point 
opposite the spectator, but extends to the whole of 
a vertical plane, passing through the principal part 
of the principal object selected for representation. 

Everything short of this selected plane and 
everything beyond it ought, I conceive, to be 
represented more or less doubled and indistinct ; 
according to the rate pointed out in the table in 
a ae letter of 1852. 

inocular photography is a step in science and 
Art additionrl to the stereoscope of Professor 
Wheatstone; but it seems very essential that the 
fundamental strict Perspective Law should be 
maintained throughout our progress, and I am 
persuaded the law in question admits of the 
strictest demonstration, in terms of my first letter 
of 1852 to Professor Wheatstone ; which, again, 
refers back to careful researches of my own s0 
early as 1828. 

Both the specimens of Binocular Photography, 
and. the diagrams of Binocular Perspective, which 
I had the pleasure of seeing at your house last 
night, confirm me in the views above thrown out, 
which views I had partly formed from the perusal 
of your book. James HAL. 


Atrrep Ser, Esq., F.R.S. 





* The above letter, addressed to Mr. Alfred Smee, 
has been sent to us by the writer with a request that 
we would publish it ; we have much pleasure in giving 
it insertion, inasmuch as we believe Mr. James Hall 
was the first to give publicity to the subject of Binocular 
Perspective, which he did through our columns. 





MODERN STAINED GLASS. 





THE more thorough appreciation of the principles 
and practice of the older artists and artisans, 
which has been the result of the investigations 
of the archeologists and students who have 
written within the last few years, has abundantly 
improved the character of our ecclesiastical 
decorations of all kinds. We no longer see the 
abortive attempts which once passed for Gothic, 
and which deserved that name solely on account 
of their barbarism, but we find something like a 
resuscitation of the almost forgotten arts of the 
middle ages in a style that would do no discredit 
to that once neglected period of our history. 
Pointed architecture has been fairly characterised 
as “Christian,” and that term may now be con- 
sidered as affixed to it, not liable to change; for 
in no other do we find the full requirements of 
the Church service as established among our- 
selves so completely and properly located, as in 
** the long drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
Where pealing anthems swell the note of praise.” 

There is scarcely any minor article connected 
with the decoration and service of the Church 
which has not also met with a due amount of 
attention and investigation. The principles and 
practice therefore of the older church decorators 
have been reduced to laws upon which their 
modern successors may found astyle. To the 
late architect, Pugin, a great deal of this im- 
provement is due; in spite of all errors of 
temper and conduct, it must be conceded that 
he worked most earnestly and vigorously in the 
cause of proper reform in church decoration, and 
though his knowledge sometimes led him into 
denunciations and exposures of errors made by 
his brethren, and rendered him a sort of Ishmael 
among them, it forced a due and proper atten- 
tion to grand leading ideas of design, and the 
result has been a better knowledge imparted to 
the general public, and younger students ; while 
the “pressure from without” has made itself 
felt where it had been long resisted—we mean 
in the clique of the “classic” schools, who 
abhorred the grace, beauty, and infinite variety 
of Christian architecture. The day has for ever 
passed when a traveller can describe the 
cathedrals of the middle ages as “ barbarisms,” 
and excuse himself from noticing them, by 
expressing his pity that ingenuity and money 
was spent on “such a style.” Indeed we now 
wonder most at the barbarisms committed by 
ourselves, almost within memory, in our struggles 
to imitate it. 

The broad masses of colour, the brilliant play 
of light, the depth of shadow, and boid black 
outlines produced by the lead-ing of old glass, 
all combine to give it a due character and effect 
that make it a peculiar Art having its own 
inherent excellencies, which are to be studied 
and adapted to proper uses by its professors, 
and not cast aside in imitating picture-painting, 
which can at best only misdirect study and 
produce comparative failure. 

We have been led into these remarks in con- 
sequence of seeing exceedingly creditable steps 
taken of late years in the right direction by men 
whose profession is that of glass-painting, and 
the publication of such a book as that produced 
with so much labour and care by Mr. Winston, 
has reduced the practice of the old artists to 
something like rule, which the moderns can 
well follow. The peculiarities and inherent 
advantages possessed by the art are now 
appreciated and sought to be carried out by its 
possessors ; and although some of the glories of 
a past day have not yet been resuscitated, 
enough has been done to restore an almost lost 
art to a very large share of its pristine beauty. 

We have lately examined some excellent 
glass, the production of Mr. F, W. Oliphant, of 
Warrington Square, in which the full peculiarities 
of antique Art have been very successfully com- 
bined with modern requirements. The window 
is a “memorial” one, erected by the three 
daughters of Earl Somers at Eastnor, in Hereford- 
shire, to perpetuate the foundation of the new 
church by that nobleman in place of the old and 
decayed structure. The subjects of the founda- 
tion and consecration of the church have been 








chosen for small pictures in the side lights (the 
Crucifixion occupying the centre); the treat- 
ment of these subjects, though necessarily 
difficult, has been achieved by the artist with 
much success, and the window altogether 
exhibits much of the beauty and richness of 
early glass. 

In the studio of Messrs. Wilmhurst and 
Oliphant we had also the opportunity of seeing 
the great central east window of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth. The subject here occupies 
the entire window, the mullions only dividing, 
without bounding it. The figures are four feet 
in height, and are treated after the German 
style of the fifteenth century, the subject being 
the Ascension of the Saviour. There is much 
vigour of drawing and grandeur of conception 
in this important work, which places the talent 
of the designer, Mr. Oliphant, in a very favourable 
light. 

The geometric glass designed for the baptistery 
at Ely in the style of the twelfth century, is 
remarkable for its prismatic brilliancy and great 
elaboration of design. In reviewing such works 
from one studio alone, and then taking into 
consideration the many other practisers of the 
art, who have been called into action by the 
increased taste forappropriate church decoration, 
we cannot but feel much satisfaction at the 
great strides towards excellence so abundantly 
evidenced in the works of the modern glass- 
painters, who worthily carry out the due adorn- 
ment of “the Church of our fathers.” 


—e——_ 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


E. Slingeneyer, Painter. W. Greatbach, Engraver. 





Ir is rather a rare occurrence to find a victory 
gained by our countrymen illustrated by a 
foreigner ; the matter, however, may be easily 
explained if we recollect that there are few con- 
tinental nations that have not suffered defeat at 
our hands, and it could scarcely be expected 
that any artist would perpetuate on canvas his 
country’s humiliation. 

Ernest Slingeneyer, a native of Brussels, 
might, without doing violence to his nationality, 
celebrate by his art a naval victory, inasmuch as 
Belgium has never contended for maritime 
supremacy. He studied in the Academy of 
Antwerp under the presidency of the Baron 
Wappers, and has generally been engaged on 
large pictures, many of which now adorn some 
of the public buildings in the cities of Belgium. 
The picture of “The Death of Nelson” was 
painted about four years since; it is of very 
large dimensions, 22 feet by 18 feet, and is now 
being exhibited in the saloon of the Royal 
Irish Society of Arts, Dublin. It was, however, 
“on view” in London some time since, at the 
gallery of Messrs. Graves, and subsequently was 
exhibited among the foreign pictures at Lichfield 
House, St. James’s Square. All the details of 
the picture have been carefully studied from the 
most authentic records for the portraits and the 
costumes of the period. The quarter-deck of 
the “ Victory” is also faithfully represented, the 
painter having made the sketch for it on board 
the ship at Portsmouth. The figures are very 
skilfully grouped, and, generally, show some 
clever drawing, but those of Nelson, and Captain 
Hardy, as we presume the person on the admi- 
ral’s left to be, are rather formal in attitude, and 
look too theatrically placed. 

The picture would be hung in the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich, if the public subscription for its 
purchase were completed ; the amount solicited 
is 5000., nearly half of which has been promised. 
We should be glad to know the whole sum had 
been collected, for the work would be an orna- 
ment to the noble hall, and one which, more 
especially as by a foreigner, the country ought 
to be desirous of possessing. 

M. Slingeneyer is now only about twenty-eight 
years of age, so there is every prospect of his 
becoming a first-rate historical painter, to judge 
of his talent by the picture we have engraved ; 
he has already received, as recognitions of his 
merit, the crosses of “ Leopold of Belgium,” and 
of “St. Esprit” of Portugal. 
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much of their ancient state, feudalism was 


THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


XV.—CHANGES IN ENGLISH DOMESTIC MANNERS DURING 
THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE REFORMATION AND THE 
COMMON WEALTH.—THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S HOUSI 
—ITS HALL,.—THE FIREPLACE AND FIRE,—UTENSILS 
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Tux Reformation brought with it, or at all events 
it was coeval with, a general revolution in 
society. Although the nobility still kept up 
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destroyed during the reigns of the first two 


| Tudors, while the lower and middle classes of 


the population were rising in condition and in 
the consciousness of their own importance, and 
with this rise came an increase of domestic com- 
forts and social development. It wason the ruins 
of the monastic property, confiscated by Henry 
VIIL, that the English gentlemen sprang into 
existence, and, by their independence of the 
old aristocracy, assisted in finally breaking its 
power, and thus gave a new character to English 
society, which at the same time was experiencing 
influences that came successively from without. 
Till the reign of Elizabeth, and after her ascen- 





























No, 1.—HOUSES IN 


sion to the throne, there was a close connection 
with the Netherlands and Germany, and we im- 
ported most of our novelties and fashions from our 
Protestant neighbours on the continent; whilst, 
from Elizabeth's reign onwards, and with little 
intermission to the present time, France has 
been our principal model for imitation. This is | 
a point which is the more necessary to be | 


THE SIREETS CF A TOWN, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 3.—FIREPLA 


observed in treating of this subject, because, 
during the period between the Reformation and 
the Commonwealth, the art of engraving in this 
country had been carried to little perfection, 
and was comparatively rarely practised, and we 
are obliged to look for our pictorial illustrations 
of manners to the works of foreign artists. 

In towns, domestic architecture experienced 
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No. 2.—tTne “‘ HUNDRED MEN'S HALL, 


no great change in the course of the fifteenth | 
and sixteenth centuries. Small narrow streets, | 
with buildings chiefly of the class we term half- 
timber houses, the best of which had their 
lower story of stone, while those above, each | 
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” AT ST. CROSS, NEAR WINCHESTER. 


projecting beyond the one below it, consisted of | 
a timber framework filled up with bricks, 
occupied the greater part of the town and gave 
it a compact appearance which was quite incon- 
sistent with our modern notions of sanitary | 


arrangement. In the interior the rooms were 
generally small and dark, but domestic comfort 
seems not to have been so much overlooked as 
we are in the habit of supposing. Our first cut, 
taken from an engraving in the English edition 
of Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,” 1570, gives us a 


| good representation of the general appearance of 


houses in a town at that period. In the country 
a greater change had taken place in all but the 
houses of the peasantry. The older castles had 
become obsolete, and, with the increasing power 
and efficiency of the laws, it was no longer 
necessary to consult strength before convenience. 
The houses of the gentry were, however, still built 
of considerable extent, and during the sixteenth 
century the older domestic arrangements were 
only slightly modified. Now, however, instead 
of seeking a strong position, people chose situa- 
tions that were agreeable and healthful, where 


| they might be protected from inclemency of 
| weather, and where gardens and orchards 


might be planted advantageously. Thus, like 
the earlier monastic edifices, a gentleman's house 


| was built more frequently on low ground than 


on a hill. 














E IN THE GREAT HALL AT PENSHURST, KENT. 


In the sixteenth century, the hall continued 
to hold its position as the great public apartment 
of the house, and in its arrangements it still 
differed little from those of an earlier date ; it 
was indeed now the only part of the house 
which had not been affected by the increasing 
taste for domestic privacy. We have many 
examples of the old Gothic hall in this country, 
not only as it existed and was used in the six- 
teenth century, but, in some cases, especially in 
colleges, still used for its original; purposes. 
One of the simplest, and at the same time best, 
examples is found in the Hospital of St. Cross, 
near Winchester, and a sketch of the interior, 
given in our cut No. 2, will serve to givea 
general notion of the arrangements of this part 
of the mansion in former days. As the hall was 
frequently the scene of festivities of every 
description, a gallery for the musicians was con- 
sidered one of its necessary appendages. In 
some cases, as at Madresfield in Worcestershire, 
a gallery ran round two or more sides of the 
hall ; but generally the music gallery occupied 
one end of the hall, opposite the dais. Under 
it was a passage, separated from the hall bya 
wooden screen, usually of panel-work, and having 
on the opposite side the kitchen and buttery. 
In the large halls, the fireplace still frequently 
occupied the centre of the hall, where there was 
a small low platform of stone. This is distinctly 
seen in the preceding view of the interior of 
the hall of St. Cross. In our cut No. 3, we give 
another example of this kind of fireplace, from 
the hall at Penshurst in Kent, where it is still 
occupied by the iron dogs, or andirons, that 
supported the fuel. It may be observed that 
these latter, in the north of England and in 
some other parts, were called cob-irons. 

The implements attached to the fireplace had 
hitherto been few in number, and simple in 
character, but they now became more numerous. 
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In the inventories previous to the sixteenth 
century they are seldom mentioned at all, and 
probably a stick was commonly used as a poker. 
In the will of John Baret of Bury, made in 1463, 
“a payre tongys and a payre belwys” are 
mentioned. John Hedge, a large householder 
of the same town in 1504, speaks of “spytts, 
rakks, cobernys, aundernnys, trevettes, tongs, 
with all other iryn werkes moveabyll within 
my house longyiug.” This would seem to show 
that cobirons and andirons were not identical, 
and it has been supposed that the former 
denomination belonged more particularly to 
the rests for supporting the spit. The school- 
master of Bury, in 1552, bequeathed to his 
hostess, “my cobbornes, the fire pany (? pan), 
and the tonges.” If we turn to the north, we 
find in the collection of wills published by the 
Surtees Society a more frequent enumeration of 
the fire implements. William Blakeson pre 
bendary of Durham, possessed in 1549 only “a 
payre of cobyrons and one payre of tongys.” 
In 1551, William Lawson of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
had in his hall “ one yryn chymney, and a poor, 
with one paire of tonges,” which are valued at 
the rather high sum of thirty shillings. This is 
the first mention of the iron chimney, or grate, 
but it occurs continually after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In 1557, the “iron chymney’ 
of the parish clerk of St Andrew’s in Newcastle 
was valued at twenty shillings. The fire 
implements in the hall of the farm-house at 
West Runcton near Northallerion, in 1562, were 
“j. cryssett, ij. rachyncrokes, j. pair of tonges, 
one paire off cobyrons, j. speitt, one paire off 
potes.” 
cluded among the implements attached to 
the fireplace. The racking-crook was the pot- 
hook. In 1564, John Bynley, minor canon of 


Durham, had in his hall, “one iron chimney, | 
with a bake (back), porre (a por, or poker), tongs, | 


fier shoel (fire shovel), spette (spit), and a littell 
rake pertening thereto.” The fire-irons in the 
hall of Margaret Cottam, widow, of Gateshead, 
in 1564, were “ one iron chimney, one porr, one 
payre of toynges, gibcrokes, rakincroke, and 
racks.” 
pothook or jack. Nearly ‘the same list of articles 
occur frequently in subsequent inventories, In 
1567, a housekeeper of Durham had among the 
other such articles “a gallous (gallows) of iron 
with iiij. crocks.” The gallows was of course 
the cross bar of iron, which projected across 
the chimney, aud from which the crooks or 
chains with hooks at the end for sustaining pots 
were suspended ; as the gallows turned upon 
hinges, the pot could be moved over the fire, or 


from it, at pleasure, without being taken from | 


the hook, and as the crooks, of which there 
were usually more than one, were of different 
lengths, the pot might be placed lower to the 
fire or higher from it, at will. From the 
character of some of these adjuncts to the fire- 
place, it is evident that the hall fire was 
frequently used for cooking. The sixteenth 
century was the period at which ornamentation 
was carried to a very high degree in every 
description of household utensil, and to judge 
from the valuation of some of these 
articles in the inventories, they were 
no doubt of elegant or elaborate work. 
Numerous examples of ornamental iron- 
work, specially applied to fire-dogs or 
andirons, will be found in Mr. M. A. 
Lower’s interesting paper on the iron- 
works of Sussex; {and many others, — 

still more elaborate, are preserved in 
some of our old gentlemen's houses in 
different parts of the country ; but this 
ornamentation was carried to a far 
higher degree in the great manufac- 
tories on the continent, from whence 
our countrymen in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries obtained a large 
portion of their richer furniture. The 
figure in the middle of the group of 
fire-irons represented in our cut No. 4, 
is an example of a fire-dog of this elabo- 
rate description, preserved in the collec- 
tion of Count Brancaleoni, in Paris, 
whence also the other articles in the cut 


are taken. Most of them explain themselves; the 
implement to the right is a somewhat singularly 


We find the cresset frequently in- | 


The gib-crokes was probably a sort of 









formed pair of tongs; that immediately beneath 
the fire-dog is an instrument for moving the 
logs of wood which then served as fuel. As a 
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No. 4.— ENTAL FIRE-IRONS, SIXTSENTH CENTORY. 


futher example of the remarkable 
which almost every domestic article was at this 
period adorned, we may point out a box-iron, 














No. 5.—A BOX-IRON, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


| for ironing linen, &c. cut No. 5, which is also 
| preserved in one of the French collections ; 
such an article was of course not made to be 
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No. 6.—FIRE-PLACE 


| exposed to the action of the fire, 





manner in |} 





| one of the 

. | 

and this 
circumstance gave rise to the contrivance of 


forming it into a box, with a separate iron which 
was to be heated and placed inside. 

The fire-irons, as we find them enumerated in 
writings or pictured in engravings, appear to 
have formed the same list, or nearly so, though 
of course differing in forma and ornament accord- 
ing to the varying fashions of the day, until at 
a considerably later period they were reduced 
to the modern trio of shovel, poker, an®l tongs. 
The single pothook, with a contrivance for 
lengthening it and shortening it, is shown in 
our cut No. 6, taken from one of the remarkable 
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No. 7.—TUE FIRE-PLACE AND ITS t 


wood engravings in “Der Weiss Kunig,” a scries 
of prints illustrative of the youthful life of 
Maximilian I. of Germany, who ascended the 
Imperial throne in 1493. The engravings are of 
the sixteenth century, and the form of the fire- 
place belongs altogether to the of the 
Renaissance. The gallows, with its pothooks or 
crokes of different lengths appears in our cut 
No. 7, taken from Barclay’s “ Ship of Fools,” the 
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No. 8, —A COOK CLEANING HIS DISILES, 


edition of 1570, though the design is somewhat 
older. ‘The method of attaching the crooks to 
one side of the fireplace, when not in use, is 
exhibited in this engraving, as also the mode in 
which other smaller utensils were attached tu 
the walls. In this latter instance there are no 
dogs or andirons in the fireplace, but the pos or 
boiler is simply placed upon the fire, without 
other support. There were, however, other 
methods of placing the pot upon tlie fire, and in 
curious wooden sculptures in the 
church of Kirby Thorpe, in Yorkshire, represent- 
ing a cook cleaning his dishes, the boiler is 
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placed over the fire in a sort of four-legged frame, 
as represented in the annexed cut No. 8. 

Early in the seventeenth century the fireplace 
had taken nearly its present form, although the 
logs or andirons had not yet been superseded 
by the grate, which however had already come 
into use. This later form of the fireplace is 
shown in our cut No. 9, taken from one of an 











9v.—FRYING 


FRITTERS, 


interesting series of prints, executed by the 
French artist, Abraham Bosse, in the year 1633. 
It represents a domestic party frying fritters in 
Lent. One of the dogs is seen at the foot of 
the opening of the fireplace, 

In the sixteenth century, the articles of 
furniture in the hall continued to be much the 
same as in the century preceding. It was 
usually furnished with hangings of tapestry, 
but which seem not always to have been in use ; 
they were placed not ‘absolutely against the 
wall, but apparently at a little distance from it, 
as we often hear of people concealing themselves 
behind the hangings. If the hall was not a 
very large one, a table was placed in the middle, 
with a long bench on each side. There was 
generally a cupboard, or a “hutch,” if not more, 
with side tables, one or more chairs, and perhaps 
a settle, according to the taste or means of the 
possessor. We hear now also of tables with 
leaves, and of folding tables, as well as of 
counters, or desks for writing, and dressers, or 
small cupboards. The two latter articles were 
evidently, from their names, borrowed from the 
French. Cushions were also kept in the hall, 
for the seats of the principal persons of the 
household, or for the females, The furniture 
of the hall of William Lawson, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in 1551, consisted of, one table of 
wainscot, valued at twenty shillings, two double 
counters, valued together at thirty shillings, a 
drawer and two forms, estimated at five shillings, 
two cushions and two chairs, also valued at five 
shillings, five other cushions, valued at twelve 
shillings, two carpet cloths and a cupboard 
cloth, valued together at ten shillings, and the 
hangings in the hall, estimated to be worth fifty 
shillings. This seems to have been a very well 
furnished hall; that of Robert Goodchild, parish 
clerk of St. Andrew's in Newcastle, in 1557, 
contained an almery (or large cupboard), 
estimated at ten shillings; a counter “of the 
myddell bynde,” six shillings ; a cupboard, three 
shillings and fourpence ; five basins and six lavers, 
eight shillings; seventeen “powder (pewter) 
doblers,” seventeen shillings; six pewter dishes 
and a hand-basin, five shillings; six pewter 
sausers, eighteen pence; four pottle pots, five 
shillings and fourpence; three pint pots and 
three quart pots, three shillings; ten candle- 
sticks, six shillings; a little pestle and a mortar, 





two shillings; three old chairs, eighteen pence ; 
six old cushions, two shillings; and two counter- 
cloths. Much of the furniture of English houses 
at this time was imported from Flanders. Jane 
Lawson, in the year last mentioned, had in her 
hall at Little Burdon in Northumberland, 
“Flanders counters with their carpets.” She 
lad also in the hall, a long side table, three 
long forms and another form, two chairs, three 
stools, six new cushions and three old cushions, 
and an almery. ‘The whole furniture of the 
hall of the rectory house of Sedgefield in 
Durham, which appears to have been a large 
house and wel! entertained, consisted of a table 
of plane-tree with a joined frame, two tables of 
fir with frames, two forms, a settle, and a pair 
of trestles. The hall of Bertram Anderson, a 
rich and distinguished merchant and alderman 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 1570, was furnished 
with two tables with the carpets (table-covers), 
three forms, one dozen cushions, half-a-dozen 
green cushions, one counter with the carpet, 
two “basinges” (basins), and two covers, one 
chair, and one little chair. This is a striking 
proof of the rarity of chairs even at this late date. 
Buffet stools, which are supposed to be the stools 
with a flat top and a holein the middle through 
which the hand might be passed to lift them, 
are also mentioned among the articles of furni- 
ture in the hall at this period. The furniture 
of the hall at the manor-house of Croxdale, in 
the County of Durham, in the year 1571, con- 
sisted of one cupboard, one table, two buffet 
stools, and one chair ; yet Salvin of Croxdale was 
looked upon as one of the principal gentry of the 
Palatinate. In enumerating the furniture of the 
ancient hall, we must not forget the arms which 
were usually displayed there, especially by such 
as had dependent upon them a certain number 
of men whom it was their duty or their pride to 
arm. The hallofarich merchant of Newcastle, 
named John Wilkinson, contained in 1571, the 
following furniture: one almery, one table of 
wainscot, one counter, one little counter, one 
dresser of wainscot, one “pulk,” three chairs, 
three forms, three buffet stools, six cushions of 
tapestry, six old cushions of tapestry, six green 
cushions, two long carpet cloths, two short 
carpet cloths, one say carpet cloth, the 
“ hyngars” in the hall, on the almery head one 
basin and ewer, one great charger, three new 
*‘doblers,” one little chest for sugar, and one 
pair of wainscot tables ; and of arms, two jacks, 
three sallets of iron, one bow and two sheaves 
of arrows, three bills, and two halberts. Some 
of the entries in these inventories are amusing ; 
and, while speaking of arms, it may be stated, 
that a widow lady of Bury, Mary Chapman, 
who would appear to have been a warlike dame, 
making her will in 1649, leaves to one of her 
scns, among other things, “also my muskett, 
rest, bendileers, sword, and headpiece, my jacke, 
a fine paire of sheets, and a hutche.” In 1577, 
Thomas Liddell, merchant of Newcastle, had in 
his hall, “three tables of waynscoot, sex 
qwyshons of tapestery, a cowborde, three 
wainscoot formes, two chayrs, three green table 
clothes, fower footstoles, sixe quyshons, two 
candlesticks, a louckinge glasse, sexe danske 
pootts of powther (pewter), two basings, and 


two vewers (ewers), a laver and a basinge, fyve | 
It is curious thus to trace the | 


buffatt stules.” 
furniture of the hall at different periods, and 
compare them together; and we cannot but 
remark from the frequency with which the 
epithet old is applied to 


already begianing to fall into disuse. The cause 
of this was no doubt tlre increasing taste for 
domestic retirement, and the wish to withdraw 
from the publicity which had always attended 
the hall, and it gradually became the mere 
entrance lobby of the house, the place» where 
strangers or others were allowed to remain until 
their presence had been announced, which is 
the sense in which we commonly use the word 
hall, as part of the house, at the present day. 
In the enumeration of the parts of a house 
given in the English edition of Comenius’s “Janua 
Linguarum,”’ in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, there is no mention of a hall. “A 
house,” we are told in this quaint book, “is 
divided into inner rooms, such as are the entry, 





different articles, | 
towards the‘end of the century that the Kall was | 








the stove, the kitchen, the buttery, the dining- 
room, the gallery, the bed-chamber, with a privy 
made by it; baskets are of use for carrying 
things to and fro ; and chests (which are made 
fast with a key) for keeping them. The floor is 
under the roof. In the yard is a well, a stable, 
and a bath. Under the house is the cellar. 

It has already been remarked that tables with 
leaves began to be mentioned frequently after 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
Andrew Cranewise, of Bury, in 1558, enumerates 
“one cupborde in the hall, one plaine table 
with one leafe.” He speaks further on, in the 
same will, of “my best folte (fold or folding) 
table in the hall, and two great hutches.” In 
1556, Richard Claxton, of Old Park, in the 
County of Durham, speaks of a “ folden table” 
in the parlours, which was valued at two 
shillings. These folding tables appear to have 
been made in a great variety of forms, some of 
which were very ingenious. Our cut, No. 10, 
represents a very curious folding table of the 
sixteenth century, which was long preserved at 
Flaxton Hall, in Suffolk, but perished in the 
fire when that mansion was burnt a few years 





No, 10.—A FOLDING TABLE. 


ago. As represented in the cut, which shows 
the table folded up so as to be laid aside, 
the legs pull out, and the one to the right fits 
into the lion’s mouth, and is secured by the 
pin which hangs beside it. 

The methods of lighting the hall at night 
were still rather clumsy, and not very perfect. 
Of course, when the apartment was very large, 
a few candles would produce comparatively 
little effect, and it was therefore found necessary 
to use torches, and inflammable masses of larger 
size. One method of supplying the deficiency 
was to take a small pan, or portable fireplace, 
filled with combustibles, and suspend it in the 





No. 11.—CRESSET AND MOON. 


place where light was required. Such a recep- 
tacle was usually placed at the top of a pole, for 
facility of carrying about, and was called a 
cresset, from an old French word which meant 
a night-lamp. The eresset is mentioned by 
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Shakespeare and other writers as though it 
were chiefly used in processions at night, and 
by watchmen and guides. The first figure in 
our cut, No. 11, taken from Douce’s Illustrations 
of Shakespeare, represents one of the cressets 
carried by the marching watch of London in the 
sixteenth century. From the continual mention 
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of the cresset along with the fire-irons of the | 


hall, in the wills published by the Surtees 
Society, we can hardly doubt its being used, at 
least in the north of England, for lighting the 
hall itself. An improvement of the common 
cresset consisted in inclosing the flame, by 
whatever material it was fed, in a case made of 
some transparent substance, such as horn, and 
thus making it neither more nor less than a 
large lantern fixed on the end ofapole. The 
form of this implement was generally globular, 
and, nodoubt from its appearance when carried in 
the night, it was denominated a moon. The 
moon was carried by servants before the 


carriages of their masters, to guide them along | 


country lanes, aad under other similar circum- 
stances. The second figure in our cut, No. 11, 
represents a “moon” which was formerly 
preserved at Ightham Moat House, in Kent; the 
frame was of brass, and the covering of horn. 
To assist in lighting the hall, sometimes candle- 
sticks were fixed to the walls round the hall, 
and this perhaps will explain the rather large 
number of candlesticks sometimes enumerated 
among the articles in that part of the house. 
In our cut, No. 6, we have an example of a 
candlestick placed on a frame, which, turning 
on a pivot or hinges, may be turned back against 
the wall when not in use. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—The works on the Palace of Industry 
continue daily, Sundays not excepted; there is, 
therefore, every appearance of the exhibition really 
taking place next year, notwithstanding the war. 
The manufacturers of the Gobelins, Sévres, and 
the ‘‘ Imprimerie Impériale,”’ it is said, are pre- 

aring extraordinary productions for exhibition.— 
M. Ziegler, who has achieved so great celebrity in 
ceramic art, independent of his talent as a painter, 
has been named Director of the School of Fine 
Art, and Conservator of the Museum of Dijon.—A 
fine example of enamel has been produced by M. 
A. Legost, in imitation of those of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; this gentleman has perfectly 
succeeded in his difficult task; the ‘‘ Chasse”’ of 
St. Radegonde is a perfect specimen.—Amongst 
the works expected to be exhibited here next year 
are ‘‘ The Treaty of Campo Formio,” by E. Dela- 
croix ; a large painting by Couture; ‘‘ La Revue 
de Minuit,” by Lorentz.—A statue of General 
Daumesnil, commander of Vincennes, is to be exe- 
cuted by MM. E, Thomas and Marcellin.—It is 
said that a vast architectural project is at present 
in agitation, to lay open the north side of Notre 
Dame as far as the river, which will be ornamented 
with a palace for the Archbishop of Paris, and suit- 
able buildings. This, with the Hétel de Ville, will 
make a splendid appearance.—The Bois de Bou- 
logne, decorated with statues, ornamental waters, 
and fine walks, bids fair to make an attractive 
place of resort.—A noble Moscovite, the Prince 
Soltikoff, is about to leave Paris; this noble- 
man possesses one of the finest collections of 
paintings, statues, enamels, and other articles of 
virtu extant; a sale is expeeted.— Lhe following 
anecdote will show how celebrated artists are tor- 
mented in Paris by pious beggars. A lady pre- 
sented herself at the studio of one of our celebrated 
marine painters; ‘‘ Sir,’’ said she, ‘‘I am collect- 
ing for a pious purpose; the smallest sketch by you 
will be much esteemed.” ‘‘ Madame,” replied he, 
‘*sinee the beginning of the winter | have already 
contributed to six lotteries or philanthropic sub- 
scriptions.”” Not being able to get rid of her, he 
put her off for a fortnight ; at the hour named the 
indefatigable lady was true to time ; he then begged 
her to call on the morrow, which she did, and found 
left for her a “‘ lithocromie”’ representing a bunch 
of carrots, and signed by the artist himself (this 
being a sine gud non).—The artists of the second 
arrondissement have sent sufficient drawings and 
paintings to the Society of ‘‘ Secours 4 Domicile ”’ 
to realise 20,000f. The committee immediately 
forwarded 5000f. to the Society of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Engravers. 


| celebrated actors, painted by the son. 
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GEORGE CLINT, A.R.A. 


Mr. Georce Cunt, whose death we briefly | 
noticed in our last number, was born on the 12th of | 
April, 1770, in Brownlow Street, Drury Lane ; 
his father’s name was Michael Clint; he was a 
hair-dresser, and kept a house in one of the 
passages leading from Lombard Street. The 
family belongs to Hexham, in Northumberland. 
In former times a hair-dresser was not the kind 
of person he now is; the costume of that period 
was remarkable for the superstructures of hair | 
pomatum, whalebone, wire, lace gauze, and 
feathers, which the ladies contrived to pile upon 
their heads by the aid of the ingenious hair- 
dresser, who was then really obliged to study 
ornamental arrangement of the materials, and 
must have possessed taste, Doubtless the skill 
showed by his father in dressing the wigs of the 
city aristocracy, suggested ideas of form and of 
arrangement which in after-life ripened into the 
rich periwigged and velvet-coated groups of 
One per- 


| sonal peculiarity Mr. G. Clint retained throughout 








life, that of extreme care in the toilette, the busi- 
ness of each day commencing with more than the 
usual time and attention bestowed by artists upon 
these matters ; consequently he was remarkable for 
the neatness of his personal appearance. 

His father had by his first wife a son and 
a daughter, by his second marriage a son (who 
was drowned at London Bridge), and two 
daughters. For some reason unexplained, his 
father gave up his house and business in the city, 
and with the proceeds of the sale, embarked as 
supercargo of an East Indiaman; some years 
after he died at Calcutta. In the meantime 
George Clint, after receiving a good plain educa- 
tion ata Yorkshire school, had been apprenticed 
to a fishmonger, but the early hours, loose habits, 
and disagreeable nature of this business, added to 
the brutality and dishonesty of his master, caused 
him to leave his service—a determination which 
was made after a quarrel in which his master 
abused and struck him. From this brutal treat- 
ment Clint sought protection of the Lord Mayor. 
For some time after his flight he found employ- 
ment in an attorney’s office ; here he acquired that 
clear, legible, firm handwriting, which made his 
letters such agreeable communications to his 
friends; he also gained considerable knowledge of 
common law, and an uncommon aversion for 
lawyers’ red tape and parchment. The pen was 





now laid aside, and a pound paint-brush taken up | 


instead, for the office in which he was employed 
was in the habit of doing dirty work. His employer 
requiring him to go to one of the courts of law to 
give false evidence in a cause; he pondered as he 
went along upon what he was about to do; that 
rectitude of feeling which was ever strong in him 
revolted from the perjury he was required to 
commit, and he never returned to the office. How 


he gained a knowledge of house-painting does not | 


appear ; probably some acquaintance of the future | 


artist induced Clint to accompany him to his work. 
Certain it is that Mr. Clint’s first practice in oil- 
painting was inthe ‘“ grarid”’ style, and possessed 
the greatest possible breadth of effect ; in pursuance 
of these great qualities he frequently reached a 
high position, for he told his pupil, Mr. R. W. 
Buss, that he had actually painted the stones 
of the arches in the nave in Westminster Abbey. 
He also painted the exterior of the highly deco- 
rated house, built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in Cheapside, and since occupied by Mr. Tegg, the 
bookseller. While thus engaged he nearly lost his 
life; he and his fellow workmen being too indolent 
to fetch the horse, as the house-painters term the 
small platform which they use to sit upon, agreed 
to balance each other on a plank, but finding he 
was see-sawing from the edge of a second floor 
window, he looked at his mate inside, on whom 
beer, or sleep, or both, had taken such effect that 
another minute would have sufficed to precipitate 
Clint, brushes, and pots into the street; in this 
moment of peril, however, his firmness did not 
forsake him ; he crept cautiously along the plank, 
and arrived in safety inside the room. 

During his house-painting practice he married. 
A storm of rain overtaking him and a companion 
early one morning as they were going to their 
work, they sought shelter under a doorway in 
St. George’s Fields, Borough ; at the window of the 
opposite house appeared a smiling girl, whose good 
nature and pretty face arrested Clint’s attention. 
Hence arose an acquaintance; this acquaintance 
was followed by some of those acts of kindness 
trebly valuable to a poor man who had lain for 
three nights on the floor without bed or bedding; 
for which, gratitude and affection combined to 


| Sir William. 








make this excellent girl his wife. She was the 
daughter of a small farmer in Berkshire; her 
devotion to her husband formed for many years 
his solace through his early struggles in art; by 
her he had five sons and four daughters. She died 
in a fortnight after giving birth to a son, Alfred, 
who is now so well known as a landscape painter. 
Some time after Clint’s marriage, an inconvenient 


| love of art came over him: a wife and several 
| children had to be supplied 


with daily food; 
this was not provided by his new occupation as a 
miniature painter. After alternating between 
house-painting and his love of art, his innate con- 
viction of talent determined him to abide by art. 
A series of frightful family privations followed, 
but in the end they were triumphantly overcome 
by the rapid advances he made as a miniature 
painter. ‘These works have now been forgotten, 
but the writer of this memoir has seen several 
in which great manual excellence was united with 
that chaste, delicate feeling for female beauty 
which characterised all Mr. Clint’s portraits of 
ladies. He was now fairly started in professional 
life, and took a painting room in Leadenhall 
Street : about this time he became acquainted with 
the then well-known and free-hearted John Bell, 
who published the beautifully illustrated edition of 
the ‘‘ British Poets.” By Mr. Edward Bell, 
nephew of John Bell, a mezzotint engraver, he 
was initiated into the mysteries of engraving. 
Clint’s ready comprehension of art in every branch, 
the wants of his family, and his steady and 
determined application, caused him to try his hand 
successfully at different Art-occupations, He not 
only painted miniatures, but made drawings of 
machinery, and philosophical apparatus, engraved 
in mezzotint, in the chalk style and in outline ; 
amongst his early works are ‘‘ The Frightened 
Horse,’’ after Stubbs, a chalk engraving; ‘* The 
Entombment of Christ,’’ after Dietricy ; numerous 
portraits in the chalk style ; a large bold engraving 
in mezzotint of the ‘‘ Death of Nelson,” after the 
fine picture painted by W. Drummond, A.R.A., and 
a set of Raffaelle’s cartoons in outline. He also was 
introduced to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was 
greatly attached to him, and gave him some of his 
pictures to engrave. The study of pictures by 
Sir W. Beechey, Sir T. Lawrence, Owen, Devis, 
and other artists, kindled in Clint a natural desire 
to excel in oil painting, he having made several 
essays, one of which introduced him to Sir W. 
Beechey. Clint’s first attempt in oil was of course 
a portrait of his wife; this was pronounced by 
them both as a most wonderful effort, but after 
the first burst of triumph was over, Clint felt that 
there were many deficiencies, and having heard of 
Sir William Beechey’s liberality of feeling towards 
his professional brethren, he longed to have Sir 
William’s opinion upon the picture, but could not 
venture to face the great man; upon which his 
affectionate wife undertook to show the picture to 
Arrived, as a poor but as an honest 
woman would, on foot, with a child on one arm, 
and her husband’s picture under the other, Sir 
William Beechey received her in his most kind- 
hearted manner, ordered wine and refreshments 
up for her, complimented her on her zealous 
exertions, and the talent of her husband, requested 
that he would call on him immediately, ordered a 
coach for her to return in, and paid for it. To 
this fortunate interview Clint owed a long and 
most friendly intercourse with the excellent and 
truly English artist, Sir William Beechey, which 
terminated only at Beechey’s death. Occasionally 
sign-painting brought in a few shillings, and more 
than one red cow appeared from the ready hand of 
Clint. Michael Sharp, afterwards known as the 
dramatic painter, and the painter of The “ Bee’s 
Wing,” ‘‘ The Last Pinch,’ and other popular 
subjects, was then a pupil at Beechey’s, and he 
facetiously bestowed the appellation of ‘* St. Luke”’ 
upon Mr. Clint; the saint, however, before long 
surpassed Sharp as a painter of theatrical scenes. 
In Clint’s early days of oil painting, he was 
frequently at Sir William Beechey’s studio, and 
from Sir William he derived much valuable advice 
in art. By his great friend, Mr. Samuel Reynolds, 
the eminent mezzotint engraver, he was advised to 
make water-colour portraits; through him Clint 
was introduced to the celebrated Samuel Whit- 
bread, whom he painted, and visited frequently at 
Southall. 

Like most struggling artists, Clint had long 
intervals frequently without employment; at such 
times, when neither commissions in painting nor 
engraving came in, he filled up his time by copying 
subjects from prints, principally from Morland and 
Teniers ; the most lucrative of these were after 
Morland, and he painted pictures of ‘‘ The Enraged 
Bull,’’ and ‘‘ The Horse Struck by Lightning,’’ by 
the dozen. His introduction to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is stated, by Mr. Lupton, the mezzotint 














— 





engraver, also a pupil of Mr. Clint, to have arisen 
from Clint’s having engraved a plate after a copy 
from a picture by Lawrence. This Lawrence saw, 
and was so much pleased with it, that he gave 
him the pictures of General Stewart, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Lady Dundas, and several other persons 
of rank, to engrave. In the course of his visiting, 
Mr. Clint had met Lord Ellenborough, and 
hearing that he had been sitting to Lawrence for 
his portrait, Clint asked his lordship to allow him 
to engrave it, which Lord Ellenborough kindly 
promised. It happened, however, that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence had disposed of the copyright, 
and already engaged another engraver. Upon 
this, some misunderstanding arose between 
Lawrence and Mr. Clint, which resulted in a 
withdrawal of his patronage—an act which very 
seriously affected Clint’s pecuniary position. Sir 
Thomas, however, was always on friendly terms 
with Mr. Clint, and esteemed his talent highly. 
It was after his rupture with Sir Thomas Lawrence 
that the large plate of ‘‘ The Death of Nelson ’’ was 
engraved: the date of the plate is 1807. One of 
the most fortunate events of Mr. Clint’s life was 
his being commissioned to engrave ‘“ The Kemble 
Family,” after Harlowe. This beautiful picture— 





containing very finely executed portraits of John | 


Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Charles and Stephen 
Kemble, Blanchard, Wewitzer, Conway, Park 
(the oboe player), Miss Stephens (afterwards 
Countess of Essex), and other celebrities—had 
been recently painted by Harlowe for Mr. Tom 
Welsh, and had created an immense sensation on 
its being exhibited at the Royal Academy. It 
placed Harlowe at once in a high position as an 
artist. Its popularity induced Mr. Cribb, the 
printseller, to speculate in a plate engraved after 
the picture, and Mr. Clint was named as the 
engraver. Harlowe hesitated until he had seen 
engraved works, as well as pictures, by Clint. 
His scruples vanished instantly, and Harlowe owes 
his public name entirely to this masterly engraving 
from his only great work. To Clint’s practice in 
both arts, the bold and painter-like execution of 
the print of the Kemble family is entirely 
attributable. No mezzotint engraver has ever 
given the fouch of the painter so truly as Mr. Clint ; 
and, although in exquisite finish, in delicate tones, 
and other subtleties of art present works may 
surpass the print of the Kemble family, yet for 
richness of colour, variety of texture, bold execu- 
tion, nice adaptation of the chalk, line, and etching 
styles to enrich mezzotint—this print still stands 
alone. Its popularity was so great, that the plate 
was engraved three times. 

Clint’s painting-room (he had removed from 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, to Gower Street) now 
became thronged with all the distinguished actors 
and actresses of the day, and with the supporters 
of the drama. The result of all this popularity 
was a series of fine dramatic pictures which will 
preserve to posterity the name of Clint along with 
that of Zoffany, to whom, in many respects, Clint 
was very superior. The first of these theatrical 
subjects was a picture of ‘‘ W. Farren, Farley, 
and Jones, as Lord Ogleby, Canton, and Brush, 
in the Comedy of the ‘Clandestine Marriage.’”’ 
Then followed ‘‘Munden, Knight, and Mrs. Orger, 
in ‘ Lock and Key,’’’ painted for Mathews the elder. 
For this picture Mr. Clint was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. 
proposed to Clint to paint a companion subject to 
the Kemble family; but, alas! there was no other 
family so distinguished. Kean, however, was in 
his zenith, and drawing immense houses by his 
fine acting in Sir Giles Overreach. 
was selected, and Clint produced an admirable 
picture of this exciting scene. Kean, as Sir Giles, 
baffled in his villainy, draws his sword to kill 
his daughter; and at this moment the by- 
play and expression of the different actors are 
exquisitely pourtrayed. Munden, Oxberry, Harley, 
Holland, Penley, and Mrs. Orger are all introduced. 
The picture of the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,”’ perpetuating 
that hard old actor Blanchard, the fine actress 
Mrs. Davenport, and Miss M. Tree, was Clint’s 
next production. Then followed ‘‘ Tayleure, Mrs. 
Davenport, and Clara Fisher in the ‘ Spoilt 
Child,’’’ painted for Lord Liverpool. A very 
fine picture of “‘ Fawcett and Charles Kemble 
as Captain Copp and Charles II.,”’ for Mathews; 
‘*Mathews, Liston, and Blanchard, in ‘ Love, 
Law, and Physic;’” ‘“ Mathews as the Lying 
Valet;’’ ‘‘ Bartley as Sir John Falstaff; 
‘* Oxberry as Master Peter ;”’ “‘ Harley as Popolino 
in ‘ The Sleeping Draught; ’ ’’ “‘ Liston and Farren 
in ‘ Charles XI1I.,’”’ painted for Lord Essex ; ‘‘ Miss 
Foote as Maria Darlington,’ painted for Colonel 
Berkeley; ‘Young as Hamilet;” ‘Kean as 
Richard III.;’’ ‘Macready as Macbeth;”’ 
‘* Liston, Madame Vestrie, Miss Glover, and 
Williams, in ‘Paul Pry.’”” The series of pictures 


At this time Welsh | 


| worthy of the honour than himself. 








The last scene | 
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was brought toa close by the utter negligence of 
the British drama. Thetheatres were closed at 
first at intervals, and, ultimately, entirely to the 
genius of Shakspere and our dramatic poets. At 
the Garrick Club may be seen the great actors and 
actresses as they lived during the palmy days of the 
Ehglish stage, and preserved to the admiration of 
posterity by the talented pencil of Mr. Clint, with- 
out whose aid they would have been lost, as would 
have been Garrick without Zoffany and Reynolds, 
De Wilde and Wageman : the latter especially had 
great talent in individual portraiture, but no one 
could vie with Clint for pictorial grouping, richness 
of colour, composition, expression and dry humour 
as applied to theatrical pictures. The talent he 
displayed procured him the friendship of Lawrence, 
Beechey, Mulready, Stanfield, Roberts, Bailey, 
Cooper, Witherington, and other members of the 
Royal Academy. But in spite of all Academy 
politics, the war of parties, in which the talents of 
men became secondary to the defeat of the adverse 
faction, conspired to keep Mr. Clint for sixteen 
years in the rank of an Associate, until his popu- 
larity had passed over—as we have seen the stage 
itself had been—upon which he raised his reputation 
as an artist. Younger men, whoseclaims could not 
be resisted, passed over his head, and some also less 
At last, 
finding the efforts of his friends useless, he deter- 
mined to resign his rank as an Associate, which he 
did most respectfully. After so long a period, 
the honour of being elected an Academician, 
would have come too late in life, had he waited 
even for twenty years. He therefore withdrew 
from the list of Associates, feeling that he was only 
keeping out some other deserving artist. By a 
curious coincidence, the vacancy Clint caused was 





filled by Mr. J. P. Knight, his pupil, the son of | 


Knight the celebrated actor, who had frequently | 


sat to and admired the talent of Mr. Clint. 


In portrait-painting Clint was eminently suc- | 


cessful: his men were gentlemen, and his ladies 
modest and charming, not captivating, and some- 
thing more, as Lawrence’s portraits of ladies were. 
He painted Lord Suffield and his lady, Lord Egre- 
mont twice or thrice: one picture of the latter, a 
whole-length,is inthe Town Hallat Brighton. For 
this thé inhabitants voted Mr. Clint a handsome 
gold snuff-box valued at one hundred guineas. 
Lord Essex, Lord Spencer, the daughter of the 
Duke of Newcastle, General Wyndham, Admiral 
Windham, and numerous other persons of dis- 
tinction sat to him. For Lord Egremont he 
painted three scenes from Shakspere; and he 
had the gratification of knowing from his lordship, 
that he was simply indebted to his own talent for 
his introduction to this munificent nobleman. 

For Mr. Griffiths of Norwood, Clint commenced 
and painted many portraits for a theatrical gallery, 
viz., Munden, Grimaldi, Fawcett, Knight, Cooper, 
Liston, Mathews, Bannister, Harley, ‘(om Cooke, 
Kean. Some of these pictures were entirely de- 
stroyed in a fire that broke out in the residence of 
Mr. Griffith: the half-length of Bannister, a re- 
markably fine portrait, was the greatest loss. 
Mr. Vernon, Clint painted a scene from Shak- 
spere, and it now forms part of the National 
Gallery of Works of Art. 

Mr. Clint from his earliest time was thoroughly 
a gentleman in his feelings: the highest sentiments 
of honour and integrity were cherished by him 
almost to a Quixotic degree: he had felt poverty, 
and knew the value of professional advice to the 
young artist; therefore he was at all timesa friend 
to young men. Associated with Mulready, Cooper, 
and other distinguished artists, he laboured un- 


| ceasingly and successfully to establish the Artists’ 
Benevolent and Annuity Fund, one of the greatest | 





comforts to the artist who, by the exercise of pru- 


For | 


dence, can put by a small sum annually, so as to | 


raise his moral character above the debasing neces- 
sity of soliciting charity. This Society he estab- 
lished for artists, and has, consequently, been held 
in their highest esteem. His sincerity attracted 
the confidence ofall with whom he was acquainted : 
from the peer to the humblest artist he was their 
confidential friend : the advice he gave was always 
honest, straightforward, and such that could be 
safely acted on. Of his sons, Luke, the eldest, 
died young, but gave great promise as a scene- 
painter; Raphael was a gem-sculptor, and pos- 
sessed considerable talent; Scipio distinguished 
himself as a medallist, and died just as patronage 
was about to be bestowed upon him; his son 
Alfred speaks for himself as a landscape-painter 
on the walls of our numerous exhibitions of art; 
Leonidas, his youngest child, graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, some years since, has taken 
his Master’s degree, and is now the mathematical 
professor in a college in one of our Indian cities. 
Mr. Clint had as pupils, and, consequently, as 
friends, Messrs. Lupton, J. P. Knight, R.A., 





R. W. Buss, T. Colley, besides his own sons Alfred 
and Luke Clint. 

For many years he had retired from his profes- 
sion and lived at Peckham, and ultimately in 
Pembroke Square, Kensington, upon some 
property he derived from his second marriage, 
added to that raised from his practice as a painter 
and a mezzotint engraver. R. W. Buss. 


SS 


THE SCULPTURE ROOM OF THE 
t0YAL ACADEMY. 
Scutpture is, among the Arts, the one 
which, in her higher efforts, can least bear 


| the vulgar and indiscriminate huddling she 


is here invariably subjected to. Her 
abstract nature needs a quiet atmosphere 
around her. The spirit of her poetry 
shrinks and dwindles under the slighting 
treatment she receives in this ill-devised 
architectural excrescence. She here 
hardly recognised as belonging to the same 
spirituelle and attractive family as her sister 
Muse of Painting ; and we believe that the 
larger portion of the visitors leave the 
building without paying any regard to her 
productions at all analogous to those they 
bestow up-stairs. Indeed, it is sufficiently 
notorious that many peep into the chamber 
and shrink back, seemingly appalled by the 
notion that they were about to enter some 
den appropriated to the hidden mysteries 
of academic lore. 

The growing taste of the day calls dis- 
tinctly for a more adequate accommodation 
for British sculpture; and if government 
and the Royal Academy do not seriously 
apply some fittingremedy, we shall not be sur- 
prised if the Muse of Sculpture takes wing 
and flies away altogether from the walls of 
the Royal Academy. As it is, the fairy 
palace of display and education at Sydenham, 
of which the arrangements and character, 
it must be remembered, have been addressed 
by keen and active minds to the apprecia- 
tion and growing wants of the million, has 
accorded a far more honourable treatment 
to the Art of Sculpture, than has apparently 
ever been dreamt of in the counsels of our 
leading corporation of Art. We need not 
repeat that we have great respect for 
the Royal Academy, collectively and in- 
dividually ; but, as we have now and 
often had occasion to observe, the changes 
incident on the lapse of years, and 
the progress of education and advance of 
taste in the people, call for a yet more res- 
ponsive onward movement on their part, 
which would be largely for their own benefit, 
as well as that of the Arts generally. The 
provision of fitting accommodation for the 
annual produce of British sculpture, forms 
one of those subjects to which as artists and 
men of sense and high position their attention 
should be most earnestly addressed. This 
is no new subject ; we can make no novel 
remarks on this head; but at the risk of 
being thought dull, and of repeating a thrice- 
told tale, we think it our duty to reiterate 
our complaints—and those of others—in 
respect to this inexcusable shortcoming. 
It is not our necessary duty to dissect out 
and indicate the department where the ob- 
struction toa right exertion may rest, nor to 
demonstrate the exact steps to be taken to 
remedy the evil. It is enough for us to see 
that attention and activity have within the 
last few years obtained for another and 
humbler department of Art, a vastly ex- 
tended accommodation within the walls of 
Marlborough and Gore Houses, to convince 
us that government would yield appropriate 
accommodation for the current exhibition 
of sculpture to well-directed efforts towards 
that end, 


is 
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From the special attention paid by 
Prince Albert to this branch of Art, and the 


| 
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no German artist has ever produced 


| examples of simple grace and pure nature 


particular protection and accommodation | 


afforded to it in the Exhibition of 1851 byhis 
Royal Highness’s individual division of its 
contents into four departments, of which 
the Fine Arts (chiefly Sculpture) formed 


one,—we feel no hesitation in expressing an | 


opinion that any well-considered and well- 
directed remedy for the national want in 
this respect, would receive his favourable 
regard. We would farther suggest, as a 
temporary consideration, that the Royal 
Academy Sculpture Room, ill devised 
as it is, is capable of improvement, not 
involving any considerable reconstruc- 
tion or expense. The fact of there being 
no structure above it affords the opportunity 
of introducing a lantern light in the roof, 
which would diffuse a more advantageous 
light throughout the space, instead of the 
present common window, which contracts 
the good light to a very few fortunate 
works, and leaves all the rest in un- 
pronounced obscurity. The yearly arrangers 
may naturally despair of achieving any 
great success in Art-arrangement in such 
an apartment, but a little additional expense 
in fittings and more attention to the 
individuality of the works would reduce the 
evil effect. Fifty pounds expended in 
hangings round the room, judiciously 
selected as to colour, and arranged by some 
one well acquainted with effect, and separate 
bases for the statues, would do something 
to mitigate the miserable, dingy, neglected, 
broker’s-shop appearance, of the place. 
Nothing can be more ill-judged than the old, 
well-remembered, but evil-thonght of, regu- 
lation dais, on which the principal works 
are placed. This strange fancy of the 
arrangement of works of Art on a table 
might do well enough for a porcelain exhi- 
bition, or an exhibition of petits objets in 
an Art-manufacture shop, but it is widely 
inappropriate for the display of the larger 
works of sculpture, to each of which a 
separate base is essential. In the present 
exhibition there would have been sufficient 
room for each statue to have been 
accommodated. 

In conclusion, we must protest against 
the Academy exhibition at all affording a 
view of the present state of sculpture 
in this country. Such accommodation 
affords no inducement for its professors to 
exert themselves to excel there. 
there a suitable and dignified place for the 
purpose, those who do exhibit would strive 
to send fine works, and many 
contribute who now consider it either of no 
consequence for them to do so, or undesir- 
able for their reputation. We could mention 
many fine works, recent~ productions of 
sculptors, that have never been seen at the 
Academy at all. And who can blame the 
artist for avoiding a course the only result 
of which must be prejudicial to his profes- 
sional reputation ? 


so 


sculpture, lies at the door of the Academy, 
or of those who may check its endeavours 
to better itself. The Academy is, however, 


the = of its own exhibition. Its 
triumphs and its failings must be 
alike laid to its account. As it is, 


the Royal Academy has for many years 
been educating the public to depreciate 
British sculpture ! 

Yet it is undeniable that British sculptors 
in the highest branches of the art are 
superior to all the other sculptors of the 
epoch ; they may not execute equestrian 
statues, groups, or commemorative monu- 
ments, so well as they do in Germany, but 


Were | 


would | 


so true and effective as the works of either 
Bailey, Macdowell, Foley, Marshall, Bell 
and others. This is not our opinion merely, 
it was expressed in still stronger terms to 
us by Professor Rauch during a visit we 
paid to him some time back at Berlin. 
Compare either the “Eve” or the “ Day- 
Dream ” of Macdowell, (to go no further) 


with the most popular effort of Pradier, or | 


any member of 
homage will be rendered to the graceful 
and beautiful works of the British sculptor. 
Yet, shame to say, when some months ago, 
an Irish nobleman, an immediate country- 
man of Macdowell’s, required a marble 
statue of Hibernia to decorate his hall, he 
commissioned, not the unpatronised man of 
cenius, but a foreign artist, who has more 
commissions than he can execute for the 
next half ascore of years. This is an 
incident most disheartening, and certainly 
most unworthy. The time will come when 
a work of Macdowell’s will be valued at 
the worth of a great Art-heritage of 
antiquity ; yet now he is descending—torced 
by necessity—to be a maker of busts ! 


We repeat our charge against the Royal 


the French school, and | 


position of Hamlet at the feet of Ophelia is in 
accordance with his own expressed choice. 
3ehind the chair of Ophelia is, we presume, 
Horatio ; the King and Queen are on the right, 
the former wrung to despair by the scene pre- 
sented to him, the latter fixed and deeply atten- 
tive, so that only Hamlet marks the King’s 
agony. Polonius is a remarkable figure of an 
old man in his dotage, on the right of the King 
and Queen. 


THE OPENING OF 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE newspapers have so fully detailed all parti- 
culars connected with the opening of the Crystal 
Palace, as to render it unnecessary for us to 
enter into details concerning one of the most 
interesting and imposing ceremonies that ever 
conferred grace and dignity upon a private 
undertaking. Her Majesty, the Queen of 
England, and the Prince Consort, gave to the 


| proceedings of the day a distinction, which must 


Academy that they are mainly responsible | 


for the small repute in which Sculpture is | 77. So Coe ; 
| occasion : it was unmixed triumph. 


held in England. It is, in truth, a terrible 
evil that so many causes combine for its dis- 
couragement ; that while Painting flourishes, 
the nobler and holier Sister art languishes 
from indifference or perishes from neglect. 


—_@——_ 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


HAMLET. 


D. Maclise, R.A., Painter. C. Rolls, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 9 ft. by 5 ft. 





Wirn one exception this is the largest picture in | 


the Vernon Collection ; in merit and interest it 
is one of the greatest importance as an example 
of historical Art by a British painter. The 
original conception, grandeur of treatment, 
variety of character, appropriate value of the 
properties, and forcible and pointed argument, 
render this picture worthy of the immortal Poet. 
Look where we may, every inch of the canvas 
presents a purpose—nothing is the result of 
chance. The reflections which appear in the 
treatment of the retiring figures, are dealt with 
in a manner masterly to a degree ; the painting 
of the armour and costumes is marvellously fine : 
in short, Mr. Maclise .renders Shakspere in a 
style which Shakspere himself would have ac- 
knowledged with plaudits. Of all the produc- 
tions of the artist, this, perhaps, will give him 
the most enduring fame. We cannot consider 
the picture for a moment without sharing the 
excitement of the audience ; for herein lies the 
power of this wonderful work. There is no 
figure in the scene who, with ourselves, is not a 
breathless spectator of the murder, and we cannot 
separate ourselves from the common interest ; 
the doggrel pronounced by the murderer is 


| somewhat below the tone of Maclise’s reading :— 
The low opinion that foreign observers may | 
consequently be led into, as regards British | 





** Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing, 
Confederate season else no creature seeing, 
Thou mixture rank of midnight{weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property 
On wholesome life usurp immediately.” 


The crowd of armed men thronging the extremi- 


| ties of the composition gives a grand and solemn 


effect to the whole; the character of these 
figures, and the manner in which the lighting of 
the groups is dealt with, are most masterly. 
Even in the scenic ornamentation there is an 
exuberance of fancy too redundant for the pro- 
posed space. This part of the detail escapes 
common observation; we find, however, on 
examination, on the left, the Temptation and 
the Expulsion, and on the right, the Offerings of 
Cain and Abel, and the Death of Abel. The 





render for ever remarkable the 10th of June, 
1854: while the structure was in a measure con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
presence of the State Ministers, the Foreign 
Ambassadors, and a host of persons conspicuous 
for rank, or eminent in science, Art, and letters. 
Nothing occurred to tarnish the glory of the 
Thus far, 
therefore, the scheme of the directors has been 
“ patronised ” by all classes ; the highest in the 
realm have sustained it; the public press uni- 
versally has upheld it ; and the public generally 
supports it and desires its success. Hitherto, 
then, there has been no contre-tems ; it has been 
all plain sailing on the part of the directors; they 
have had whatever money they wanted ; the best 
talent of every country has been at their com- 
mand: there was—there could have been—no 
interference with their plans or projects: in 
short, so far the experiment isa great success. 
It remains to be seen that the directors are pre- 
pared to manifest their sense of these large and 
numerous advantages; and it cannot be ques- 
tioned, that those who might have hesitated to 
put a pebble in their way—while their course 
was perilous or even uncertain—may now con- 
sider themselves at liberty to criticise freely all 
the arrangements and proceedings connected 
with, or appertaining to, the undertaking. 

For ourselves, we have expressed in strong 
terms our earnest and sincere desire for its 
prosperity ; and our resolve, by every means in 
our power, to protect and promote its interests. 
We shall adhere to this feeling if, now, or at any 
other time, we consider it our duty to direct 
attention to acts or arrangements that may seem 
to us to diminish its beneficial influence, or to 
lead astray from the purpose the structure was 
established to work out for the general good. 

Already, at the threshold, we are startled by 
occurrences that appear calculated to excite 
alarm, and which have undoubtedly alarmed 
many of the most cordial friends of the under- 
taking. We perceive in nearly all the arrange- 
ments of which we have cognizance, far too 
much of a trading spirit; the publication of 
books as a monopoly, the circulation of a 
journal as a purchased privilege, are not, as we 
think, wholesome projects, when we take into 
account the importance of informing all classes, 
and of keeping in view as a first principle the 
largest amount of good, on terms the easiest 
and most accessible: neither does it seem to us 
equitable that half-a-crown shall be the charge 
for conveying a passenger by railway to and 
from the Crystal Palace—such charge being 
rather above than under the usual rate of rail- 
way travelling ;* but these are trifles compara- 





* “"We cannot avoid observing upon the somewhat 
sharp practice of the railway company in taking advan- 
tage of the pressure upon the liue upon the opening 
day, and charging two shillings for a run of three or four 
miles.”—Observer. ‘‘The Brighton Railway Company 
behaved badly, as they have often done before, charging 
3s. on the opening day, for what they advertise their 
intention of charging 2s. hereafter, and without the 
slightest ground for doing so, beyond the apparent pos- 
sibility of making a little money out of the necessities 
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tively speakirg: the paucity of Art-manufacture 
in the Crystal Palace is a serious evil, and un- 
questionably arises from short-sighted, if not 
illiberal, policy. It is essential to the well-being 
of the scheme, as a source of education of the 
masses, that every available means shall be re- 
sorted to, to exhibit to the visitors the state and 
progress of Industrial Art,—the more refined and 
intellectual manufactured Art of the country. 
This was the great purpose of the Exhibition of 
1851; it was this portion of the plan which 
especially hallowed that undertaking ; and, un- 
doubtedly, when the existing Crystal Palace was 
first announced, the continuation of this advan- 
tageous mode of aiding Art, was put forward as 
its leading and prominent claim to public favour. 
In this respect the Palace at Sydenham is a 
failure—presenting a melancholy and dishearten- 
ing contrast to its great prototype. As an 
exhibition of Art-manufacture it is nil—and is, 
unhappily, likely to remain so; because the 
directors have unwisely determined to fix such 
charges for space as can only be borne by those 
who will regard it as a shop for the sale of 
their exposed goods. It may answer the pur- 
pose of Mr. ——, a dealer in razor-strops, and 








Mr. , who cuts hair upon the premises, and 
Mr. , who vends soap in shilling packets; 
and Mr. -, who tickets his goods “only 


four and ninepence;” but it is otherwise 
with those who produce costly objects, — 
mainly for the honour and reputation that 
await their productions. Such producers 
should have been paid—rather than have been 
asked to pay—for the spaces it was desirable 
for them to occupy in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. We have before us at this moment 
the estimate of a distinguished manufacturer, 
which shows that all expenses connected with 
a contemplated “ show ” there, would amount to 
800/, per annum. Another manufacturer shows 
us that to exhibit a single table-cloth, the annual 
sum he would have to pay to the directors, 
would be 72/.* Upon this point we may have 
more to say ‘hereafter; but we do very re- 
spectfully warn the directors against the peril of 
rendering their beautiful and popular building 
a large bazaar, filled with third-rate productions 
of third-rate producers, who will resort to all sorts 
of shabby processes to make the thing “pay.” 
Manufacturers have had unfortunate experi- 
ence that in “Great Exhibitions” the loss is 
certain, while the gain is at best problematical : 
even the results of 1851 were unsatisfactory to 
very many exhibitors: several have been induced 
to send to the United States: generally, their 
goods remain at New York “in bond ;” and no 
possible benefit has arisen from the experiment ; 
although a score or two of valueless medals have 
“rewarded” contributors. But a still more dis- 
couraging affair was the Great Exhibition in 
Dublin ; it has been disastrous to all concerned ; 
ill-managed from the beginning; with perpe- 
tually unseemly quarrels in the governing body ; 
nobody doing his own business, or appearing to 
know what his own business was: there was, in 
short, no single person who seemed to consider that 
any responsibility was attached to the eventual 
result ; the natural consequence has been, that 
of the “contributions for return,” many have 
never reached their owners at all ; while a very 
large proportion has been returned more or less 
injured, much being entirely destroyed ; of the 
“ packages,” scarcely any found their way back ; 
things were packed up “any way.” There is no 
one now to whom application can be made, in order 
to obtain either satisfaction or answer. The 
natural consequence is, that for a long time to 
come, Dublin will be quoted as a warning ; and 
there will be a reluctance amounting to disgust, 
when application is made for another Great 
Exhibition.+ These observations apply not only 





of the public :—‘ There is which scattereth, and yet in- 

creaseth ; and there is which withholdeth more than is 

meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’ Let those who are 

— directors of the two companies look to this.”— 
utider. 

* “We were,” writes the Observer newspaper, “‘wit- 
ness to a very exciting argument between an irritable 
French gentleman and Mr. , afew days ago, in 
which the latter stoutly refused a sum of one thousand 
five hundred pounds per annum for a certain amount of 
space which he believed to be worth more.” 

+ We were present in the unfinished Exhibition in 














to England, but to Belgium, Holland, and espe. 
cially France. Complaints are frightfully 
numerous, not only of pictures scandalously | 
mutilated, but of whole cases of terra-cottas, and | 
even bronzes, sent home in fragments. We 
repeat, the officials of the Dublin Exhibition | 
were not only intolerably careless and indifferent, 
but absolutely culpable in many instances, and 
they ought to be held responsible accordingly. 
Our readers will make some allowance for our 
anxiety in this matter, when they know that we 
exerted ourselves personally as well as publicly 
in the affair,—having written some hundreds of 
letters to artists and manufacturers recommend- 
ing the procedure, and being in a measure 
accountable for the lamentable results. 

We introduce these remarks in this place, | 
chiefly because the subject suggests some con- 
sideration for manufacturers invited to contribute | 
to another exhibition, and to account for the 
natural hesitation they will manifest, in again 
trusting their affairs to parties who may consider 
neither thanks nor trouble requisite when the | 
primary object has been attained. Of a surety, 
the Crystal Palace is suffering much because of 
the “doings” in Dublin, and the misconduct of 
some of the officials there. 

But a still more grievous error than this has 
been committed by the directors—in their mis- 
taken view —that whatever brings immediate 
money is their policy ;—we allude to the sale of | 
beer and spirituous liquors by them in the build- 
ing. If this project did actually bring a profit, it | 
would still be far from wise; but we are quite | 
sure they will lose from one hand as much as 
they grasp with the other. The case, however, 
rests upon no such shallow principle: such sale 
is at direct variance with the healthful progress 
of the age, which confutes the idea that enjoy- 
ment is enhanced by unwholesome stimulants. 
There is no necessity for arguing here in defence 
of total abstinence; but it is certain, that the 
hopes of those who look for the improvement of 
the humbler classes, rest mainly upon inducing 
conviction that, so long as they consider strong 
drink a necessary accompaniment to pleasure, 
so long will their degradation remain. At the 
present moment, petitions are flowing into the | 
legislature to restrict beer-shops and public- 
houses, and especially to prevent the sale of 
beer and spirits, on the Sabbath. In an evil 
hour, therefore, comes this grant to the Crystal 
Palace, to render itself both a beer-shop and a 
public-house on a large scale ; and practically to 
confute the principle which so many great and 
good men have been, and are, labouring to 
establish. 

We have asked for, expected, and been pro- 
mised, Art-manufacture in the Crystal Palace, | 
and in lieu thereof, we are offered gin} and | 
porter ; this is no imaginary picture. It is easy 
to foresee what scenes of degradation will be 
enacted in this beautiful building.* 

One thing is quite certain: those who have 
advocated the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
the Sabbath, will not do so now. We verily 
believe that, under present arrangements, to 
admit visitors on Sundays would be to work 
inconceivable mischief,—to render the Crystal 
Palace a public nuisance instead ofa popular good. 

All these efforts to “get money” tell pre- 
judicially upon the Company, and cannot fail 
seriously to affect the value of the shares; they 
make it too apparent that the directors have no 
confidence in the undertaking “as a paying 
concern,” unless some unnatural impetus be 
applied to it. Enormous expenses have been 





Dublin when a manufacturer of silver goods applied to 
Mr. , telling him he had been the whole day 
searching in vain for his case; at last it occurred to 
him to seek among the empty cases in an out-building. 
There he found his unopened case: and in the course of 
his search he examined thirteen other cases in similar 
positions. 

* One fact is worth a thousand arguments. Already 
the results that might have been anticipated have oc- 
curred. It appears that on the 16th June “a young 
man of gentlemanly appearance, described as a sur- 
geon,” was given in charge at the Crystal Palace for 
being drunk and wilfully breaking one of the statues; 
and also for assaulting the superintendent of the re- 
Sreshment department. ‘‘He was,” according to the 
evidence, “a little the worse for wine.” It is not dis- 
tinctly stated that the wine was drunk in the building. 
But it is not hkely that the person would have been 
admitted in a state of intoxication. 








| but the 


incurred : some of them recklessly : others by 
unpardonable errors: if the erection and 
subsequent removal of towers of large cost 
diminished their finances, and if the unforeseen 
difficulty of procuring water for the fountains is 
to cause another enormous loss, assuredly these 


| are evils that ought to have been avoided : at all 


events, such injuries are not to be repaired by 
sacrificing the very vital principle of the scheme 
—the extension of knowledge, and the promo- 
tion of healthy enjoyment among all ranks and 
classes. 

Surely a monopoly of publications designed 
to convey instruction is not prudent, although 
it may add a few hundreds per annum to the 


| exchequer; as surely it cannot be wise to 


exclude manufactures of Fine Art, or inventors 
of utilities, by charges which they cannot pay. 
Instead of so shallow a policy, every possible 
facility should have been given to authors and 
artists to convey to the world, at the cheapest 
possible rate, the instruction to be derived from 
this grand assemblage of instructive things: the 


| age protests against monopoly in any shape: we 


do not believe the public could have obtained 
better—perhaps not cheaper—books than those 
which Messrs. Bradbury & Evans have contracted 
to issue, some seventeen or eighteen in number, 
principle is a bad one which 
forbids competition ; and, of a surety, we repeat, 
the high purpose of the directors of the Crystal 
Palace should have led to a very opposite course. 

With respect to the exhibition of manufactured 
objects, and new inventions or improvements, 
we contend it is the duty of the directors to aid 


| in giving these the utmost possible publicity : 


we know how many poor men there are who 
are continually inventing or improving, and who 
have no way of making their efforts known. To 
such the Crystal Palace may be an immense 
boon, and we do earnestly entreat the directors 
to take the management of this department 
away from grasping inexperience, and shallow 
understandings, and confide it to the charge of 
intelligent and conscientious minds, 

We refer our readers to the past numbers of 
our Journal for abundant and conclusive proof 
that we earnestly desire the prosperity of this 
vast and costly undertaking: we have believed, 
and believe it to be pregnant with good to all 
orders and classes, and have said so often, as 
emphatically as we could. It is the speculation 
of a company, and as such should be made to 
“pay.” It will bea public calamity if it does 
not “ pay,” for it will deter enterprise hereafter, 
and necessarily cause the degeneracy of the 
beautiful structure—opened by the Queen and 
solemnly consecrated by an archbishop—into 
something we dare not contemplate. Our 


| arguments in this article are all based on the 


belief that the arrangements to which we object 
are not only evil in themselves, but act directly 
in diminishing the profits of the undertaking ; 
they may, it is true, augment the first year’s 
profits and so run up the shares as to tempt 
unthinking persons: but the results cannot, we 
are convinced, be other than mischievous as 
perilling the character, diminishing theresources, 
negativing the beneficial influence, and so 
injuring the property of the concern. 

It is an irksome as well as a thankless duty 
to find fault, and those who tender advice are 
seldom agreeable counsellors : we shall, however, 
continue to do that which we believe to be our 
duty. 

The prospects of Art and Art-manufacture are 
cheering in all parts of the country: producers 
of all kinds are finding out that bad things 
which used to be readily marketable, will not 
now sell: we could produce scores of proofs 
in support of this assertion. We believe 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham to be a powerful 
auxiliary as concerns this movement: and very 
deeply lament the existence of any circumstance 
or arrangement calculated to impede its utility. 
The directors may be assured that their wisest 
policy is to work for the utmost amount of 
public good to be attainable on the easiest pos- 
sible terms to the public ; and especially and 
above all so to mingle enjoyment with instruc- 
tion—free from any temptation to mere animal 
pleasure—as to extend knowledge and promote 
morality. 
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CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE 
FINE ARTS. 
BY DR. SCOFFERN. ~ 


LATE PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AT THE ALDERSGATE SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINe. 


NO. Il.—ON THE PIGMENTARY AND TINCTORIAL 
MATTERS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Tue most fervent admirer of the classic 

Greeks and Romans is constrained to 

admit that they made very few advances in 

the industrial arts. The cultivation of 





these was not fashionable; the free-born | 


Greek or Roman would not condescend to 
practise them: they were the handicrafts 
of foreigners and slaves; no wonder then 
the result was, as we find it, meagre and 
imperfect. The glorious associations which 
are connected with the two classic nations 
prompt the explorer into the recesses of 
antiquity to give them precedence over all 
others ; but in respect of the arts of dyeing 
and tissue printing, it must be confessed 
that their resources were very few: indeed 
the only celebrated classic dyes the use of 
which has come down well authenticated to 


us are Tyrian purple and kermes; both of | 
these have been so fully treated of in my | 


Jast communication that they may be finally 
disposed of so far as relates to their employ- 
ment as dyes. Hereafter when I come to 
treat of the classic pigmentary agents, it 
will be shown that, under the name of 
purpurissimum, the purple matter of the 
Tyran mollusc was combined with white 
clay, and numbered amongst the resources 
of the palette. 

In endeavouring to form a correct opinion 
relative to the advance made by any 
particular race in the arts of dyeing and 


} 





| 


And this may be the most convenient 
opportunity for stating so much concerning | 
the chemical peculiarities of indigo as may 
suffice for the purposes of the artistic 
reader. I shall not treat the subject chemi- 
cally or minutely, seeing that thus regarded 
the study of indigo is by no means very | 
easy even to one acquainted with chemical 
science, whilst to those who may be 
unacquainted with chemistry the descrip- 
tion would be unintelligible—a mere collec- 
tion of repulsive looking formule. 

If the reader reflects on the quality of 
dye stuffs in general, he will not fail to per- 
ceive that the colour such as it is destined 
to appear, on the dyed or printed tissue, 
already exists in the dye stuff. Thus, for 
example, cochineal is red or pink, Brazil 
wood red, logwood purple, Persian berries 
and safflower are yellow. True all these 
shades of colour admit of various modifica- 
tions, according to the nature of the tissue 
dyed, the quality of the mordant, and a few 
other circumstances; but in all cases the dye 
stuff in its crude state is coloured. Now 
indigo manifests a remarkable deviation 
from this general rule. It does not exist as 
blue indigo in the indigo plant, but the 
blueness is developed by fermentive agency. 
In this respect the vegetable colour indigo 
presents some analogy to the colour of the 


| Tyrian purple, a material which we have 


already seen to be white in the shell-fish, 
but acquiring its purple hue on application. 


Hence the explanation of the terms very | 


much used by chemists, “indigo blue,” 
and “ indigo white.” 

Now ifa portion of ordinary commercial, 
or blue indigo be triturated or even boiled 
with water, or in fine submitted in any way 


| to the mere agency of that fluid, the indigo 


tissue printing, the inquirer very naturally | 
bases his conclusions on a comparative | 


investigation of the progress made by it 
and some other contemporary people, 
especially with reference to one specific 
dyeing material requiring more than average 
care and knowledge for its successful 
utilisation. Now indigo is a substance 
precisely of this kind. It is a very remark- 


will be found totally incapable of solution 
The material may be finely comminuted, 
stirred up, and equably diffused, but in 
water it will not dissolve. Let us now 
pause to reflect upon the conditions neces- 


| sary for a material to have that is designed 


able body; and even to us moderns who | 


have carefully studied its constitution and 
re-agencies, indigo is still a perplexing sub- 
stance, far removed in its nature from all 
other colouring agents, and only capable of 
being use as a dye by the application of 
very refined resources. Presently I shall 
take occasion to offer a popular statement 
concerning these peculiarities of indigo, but 
the point to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion is this:—the method of employing 
indigo as dye was not known to the Greeks 
and Romans, although practised from time 
immemorial by the ingenious 
That the use of this curious material as an 
agent for dyeing and tissue printing 
necessarily involves an acquaintance with 


to be employed as a dye-stuff. Firstly, that 
material must be soluble; without the 
possession of this primary quality it cannot 
penetrate the tissue to be dyed ; secondly, 
it must be capable of assuming the insoluble 
condition inside the substance of the 
texture, otherwise the dyeing would not be 
permanent, but would be destroyed by the 
first operation of washing. Now the 
substance indigo, we have seen to be totally 
insoluble in water, hence if only it could be 


conveyed within the textile fabric, the colour | 


would be permanent enough. This is a 
chemical problem of no slight difficulty ; the 
Hindoos, and possibly the Chinese solved it 


| practically, but the Greeks and Romans did 


Hindoos. | 


not. We moderns know of two classes of 
operations by which indigo is rendered 


| capable of being employed as a dye stuff ; 


the chemical principles on which that | 


utilisation depends, is not asserted, but the 
very fact of its employment at all for these 
purposes points to a highly developed state 
of tinctorial art. Perhaps the idea may 
present itself to the om that indigo, an 
oriental production, had not been trans- 
ported to the western seats of ancient 
civilisation: that the Greeks and Romans 
could not employ indigo for the very 
sufficient reason that they did not possess 


it. This supposition would be incorrect. | 


Indigo was very well known in the time of | 
Pliny, as we glean from his writings ; it | 


was also used, ground to powder, as a 
pigmentary agent ; but it was not employed 


as a dye-stuff, for the sufficient reason that | 


the Greeks and Romans knew not how to 
use it. 


the simplest consists in forming the liquid 
technically known as “ Saxon blue,” I shall 
therefore mention that process first. The 
dyer’s first object is to reduce his dyeing 
material to a state of solution, and water in 
all cases must constitute the larger portion 
of his solvent, but inasmuch as water 
refuses to dissolve indigo, the next point for 
consideration is the discovery of some liquid 
that being capable of dissolving indigo, and 
forming a concentrated essence, that essence 
in its turn shall no longer refuse to mingle, 
or more properly speaking dissolve in water. 
Oil of vitriol has this property in a very 
remarkable degree. If a portion of indigo 
be triturated in a mortar with this liquid, 
the indigo speedily dissolves and remains 
dissolved without throwing down any 
precipitate whatever. This solution is 
technically known as “Saxon blue,” and 








inasmuch as it possesses the property of 
combining with water, it constitutes a ready 
means of imparting the colour of indigo to 
a certain class of woven and felted tissues— 
for example, hats, and woollen cloths ; but 
for the greater number of purposes to which 
indigo as a dye material is applied, Saxon 
blue is useless. 

The second class of operations by virtue 
of which indigo is rendered available to the 
tinctorial artisan, is totally different in its 
nature, and far more beautiful in its prin- 
ciples and application. It consists in a close 
imitation of nature’s own functions ; the 
manufacturer commencing by a conversion 
of blue insoluble indigo to the original white 
or soluble condition in which it existed in 
the indigo plant. At this stage of my 
description I must, for the purpose of ren- 
dering that description more clearly intel- 
ligible, interpose some chemical remarks. 
Without thinking it necessary to explain 
the exact composition of indigo, the reader 
may be informed that the chemical differ- 
ence between white and blueindigo, regarded 
as to composition, consists in the presence 
of more oxygen in the latter than exists in 
the former ; hence, if by any means we can 
succeed in removing oxygen from blue 
indigo, which is insoluble as to water, the 
material would be converted "into white 
indigo, which is soluble in that liquid, and 
which is in point of fact the very condition 
| in which indigo existed in the sap of the 
indigo plant, or Indigofera tinctorium as it 
is termed by botanists. Such being an out- 
line of this very beautiful chemical material, 
we have only to discover a substance or 
substances, cheap, efficacious, and easily 
supplied, and the dyer’s object is secured. 
We employ green vitriol, the systematic 
chemical name for which is protosulphate 
of iron, but which is also known strangely 
enough by the appellation of “copperas,” 
although it does not contain one particle of 
copper. We also employ a mixture of 
certain arsenical preparations and lime. 
In short, we employ any eligible body which 
has the chemical effect of removing that 
excess of oxygen, by the presence of which 
blue or insoluble indigo is caused to differ 
from that which is white or soluble. What 
the Hindoos of antiquity employed for this 
purpose we do not know, but the fact is 
sufficiently patent to all that this ingenious 
people must have arrived at considerable 
perfection in the tinctorial Art to have 
succeeded in rendering available so in- 
tractable a substance as indigo. 

Although professedly we are engaged on 
| the subject of ancient pigmentary bodies, 
nevertheless, it may be well at this stage 
of our investigations to take a cursory 
glance at a marvellous application of 
chemical principles just enunciated by 
calico printers of our own day. Although 
the oxygen can be removed from blue indigo 
by deoxidizing materials as already de- 
scribed, yet the tendency to regain that 
element is remarkably strong; no sooner 
is a fabric that has been dipped in an 
indigo vat exposed to atmospheric influences 
than it begins to assume a blue tint at 
once, and in a few moments the final 
shade of blueness is complete. In the 
greater number of instances, this rapid 
assumption of the desired tint is advan- 
tageous ; the operation is sooner brought to 
a conclusion, but in some of the refined 
operations of calico printing it is disadvan- 
tageous as will presently be recognised, and 
the tendency has been overcome by a most 
ingenious application of mixed principles, 
chemical, and mechanical. Let the reader 
assume two distinct cases. In one the 
problem is to dye some textile fabric with 
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an indigo ground, in the other to imprint | 
indigo coloured figures on a white ground. | 
A very slight amount of reflection will | 
demonstrate that the first problem can be | 
easily solved by taking advantage of certain 
chemical qualitiesof indigoalready described, 
whereas the second problem is suggestive 
of difficulties. In the operation of dyeing | 
a white texture with an uniform indigo 
ground, it suffices to immerse that texture in 
a properly prepared solution of white indigo, 
—then the immersion having been sutti- 
cieutly prolonged, to remove the texture and 
expose it to the air. The very conditions 
of the operation are favourable to a perfect 
imbibition of the dyeing liquid by the 
texture to bedyed; foralthough the contents 
of the vat are necessarily subjected during 
the operation to atmospherie agencies, yet 
the changes resulting from this exposure 
are effected on the upper layers of the 
solution alone. Reversing the conditions 
however in the operation of dyeing or rather 
printing a series of indigo tinted patterns on 
a white ground, the operation of dipping 
is no longer eligible. The patterns require 
to beimpressec by the operation of stamping, 
and this operation necessarily involves a 
complete exposure during its whole period 
of duration with the air. The difficulties 
attendant on this operation were so great, 
that they were long thought to be in- 
superable, but they were finally overcome 
by the ingenious contrivance of causing the 
tissue to linger for a time after receiving 
its imprint in a chamber totally devoid of 
atmospheric air, being charged with coal | 
gas. The method by which this is effected | 
is as follows: the texture to be printed is so 
arranged that a revolving roller slowly 
drags it between two india rubber lips into | 
the chamber holding coal gas, then through 
this chamber, from which it is finally 
caused to emerge between another pair of 
india rubber lips. The object gained by 
this very beautiful combination of chemical 
and mechanical resources will be ovious on 
consideration. Coal gas has not the 
property of turning white or soluble indigo 
to the blue or insoluble condition of that 
material, hence so long as the imprinted 
tissue lingers in the gas chamber, the white 
indigo continues to penetrate its inmost 
fibres, until, when finally emerging, the 
atmospheric influence effects the finalchange 
at the exact period desired by the manu- 
facturer. A consideration of these chemical 
relations of the substance indigo,—namely, 
its tendency to lose oxygen,'and become | 
white when brought into contact with 
deoxidizing agents, satisfactorily explains 
the difficulty experienced by the artist in 
attempting the use of indigo as an oil 
pigment. As a material for water-colour | 
painting, indigo presents no difficulties ; it 
works kindly enough, as every one con- 
versant with that art is aware, but 
when mixed with oil, is peculiarly intract- | 
able, more especially when combined 
with certain other pigments, of which 
Indian red may be cited as an example. 
I do not remember having met with 
any explanation of this circumstance, but 
I believe there can exist no doubt as to 
its immediate dependence on the chemical 
relations of indigo already detailed. Leaving 
the relations of associated pigments out of 
consideration, a chemist will not fail to 
remember that oils possess an energetic 
deoxidising property, hence theory indicates | 
that blue indigo on admixture with oils 
should have a tendency to assume the state 
of white indigo—a substance not only use- | 
less to the painter, but very injurious, as | 
any substance necessarily must be, which is | 
endowed with the property of changing its | 








tint after being laid on the canvas. But 
we have seen that in the operations of 
dyeing and calico printing the decoloration 
or bleaching of indigo is not permanent : 
we have seen that by exposure to the 


| atmospheric air (and I might have stated, 


generally, other oxidising agents) it regains 
the original tint; why then, the reader 
may ask, is the partial decoloration of indigo 
used as an agent in oil painting, permanent ? 
Slight reflection on the conditions associated 
with its employment in this manner fur- 
nishes us with the answer. The oil 
employed in painting being a drying oil, a 
liquid rapidly tending to become a trans- 
parent solid, the atmospheric influences 
brought into play by the dyer and calico- 


pigment becomes hermetically sealed in a 
transparent case, and atmospheric influences 
can no longer take effect. 
sealing of colours by oil varnish is the cir- 
cumstance on which more than anything 
else the permanence of oil paintings 
depends ; were it not for this cireumstance 
the canvas would no longer lay just claim 
to any greater immunity from destruction 
than the more delicate and fleeting aquarelle. 
We may well pardon oil for its unfriendli- 
ness to indigo, seeing that by virtue of the 
conditions on which that unfriendliness 
depends it is preservative of all other 
colours. 





STANFIELD’S PICTURE 


OF THE “VICTORY” BEARING THE BODY OF 
NELSON AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
TRAFALGAR. 





| [We have received the following communication 


from a correspondent whose name is well 
known and highly honoured in the ranks of 
literary men: we give it insertion with much 
pleasure. The beautiful and interesting picture 
herein described is now on view at 23, Cockspur 
Street, where it may be seen by all who desire 
one of the greatest treats that modern art can 
afford. It is to the enterprise of Messrs. Agnew 


| & Sons, of Exchange Street, Manchester, that we 


This hermetical | 


I shall, for the present, take leave of | 


the tinctorial Arts as prosecuted by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


—_—_— 


Tue following list has been added to the 
selection of pictures made by the prizeholders 
since our last publication :— 


From the Royal Academy :—‘‘ Common Fare,” 


| T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 3671. 10s.; ‘‘The Siesta,” 


C. Landseer, R.A., 84/1.; ‘‘Greenwich Reach— 
Moonlight,”’ H. Pether, 607.; ‘‘ The New Suit,” 
H. H. Emerson, 63/.; ‘‘ Decline of Day,” A. 
Gilbert, 707. ; ** Scene on the Dart, looking towards 
Dartmoor,” S. Hodges, 50/.; *‘ The Road through 
the Park,’’ G. Chester, 607.; ‘‘ A Water Mill,” 
W. F. Witherington, R.A., 50/.; ‘‘A Day out of 
Town,” J. D. Wingfield, 40/.; ‘‘ Pirates off the 
Coast of Barbary,” W. Melby, 40/.; ‘‘ Good 
Night,” J. Morgan, 25/.; ‘‘ Sunshine, at Genoa,”’ 
L. Dickinson, 25/.; ‘‘ A Calm up the River,’’ E. 
C. Williams, 15/.; ‘* Lalla Rookh,’’ C. Rolt, 20/. ; 


‘Loch Katrine,” S. Campbell, 25/.; ‘‘ View of | 


Killiney Bay,’ J. Harwood, 15/.; ‘* Near 


Windsor,” J. Stark, 10/7. 
From the National Institution :—‘‘Game and 
Fruit,”’ W. Duffield, 100/,; ‘‘A Rest by the 


| Way,” F. Underhill, 82/ ; ‘‘The Thames near 


Pangbourne,”’ S. R. Percy, 80/.; ‘‘ The Frozen 


| River,” G. A. Williams, 45/.; ‘‘ The Poacher at 


Home,” H. P. Parker, 30/.; ‘‘ The Legend,’’ K. 


| Hartman, 20/.; ‘‘ Midsummer Evening,’ J. Bell, 


201.; ‘A Gleaner,’’ W. A. Smith, 15/.; “ Near 
Kew,’’ G. A. Williams, 11/.; ‘‘ Snow Scene,’’ C. 
Woolworth, 127. 10s.; “A Student,” E. J. 
Cobbett, 10/. 10s.; ‘* Lane Scene with Gipsies,”’ 
A. F. Rolfe, 122. 

From the Society of British Artists :— Valle 
of the Usk,” J. Tennant, 1007. ; ‘* Llyn Givernen,”’ 
H. J. Boddington, 50/.; ‘‘Gausta Feld Maana 
dal,”” W. West, 40/.; ‘‘The Angler’s Favourite 
Haunt,” G. A. Williams, 40/.; ‘“ Kilchourn 
Castle,’ P.C. Auld, 25/.; ‘“‘ A Scene in North 
Wales,” J. Dearle, 25/.; ‘‘The Poacher,” J. 
Hardy, Jun., 25/.; ‘‘ The Raffle,” S. Baldwin, 
251; ‘‘The Young Boat-Builder,” J. T. Peele, 
251.; ** On the Conway,” A, Clint, 20/.; ‘* Part of 
Loch Katrine,’ Miss B. Nasmyth, 10/. 

From the Water-Colour Society :—‘‘ Hastings 
from the Sea,’ C. Bentley, 40/.; ‘* Val St. 
Nichola,” T. M. Richardson, 100/.; ‘‘ A Hawking 
Party Returning,’’ W. C. Smith, 251. 

From the New Water-Colour Society :—‘‘ Mein 
Vogelein, H. Warren, 84/.; ‘‘In Glen Bain,’’ J. 
H. Mole, 63/.; ‘‘ Ulleswater,” A. Penley, 26/. 5s.; 
‘ The First of September,” T. Lindsay, 18/. 18s. 








shall be indebted for the engraving they have 
commissioned Mr. John Cousen to execute. 


. , | This firm has been long renowned for the issue 
printer are no longer in operation, the | geome 8 ’ : : 


of admirable works of Art, chiefly of historical 
character ; we venture to predict that no pro- 
duction of modern times will surpass this either 
in interest or in value. ] 





** England expects every man to do his duty.” 


THERE is a love of the heroic in human nature, 
great deeds excite our emulation, and any devo- 
tion of self for the welfare of our common 
country thrills us, instinctively, with emotion 
and admiration. 

We feel an elevation of character as we 
peruse the heroic achievements of a gifted and 
gallant spirit. Nelson, even from his earliest 
years, awakens our interest; our heart is with 
him on that “cold and dark morning when the 
servant arrived at the school at North Walsham, 
with the expected summons for him to join his 
ship;” we attach ourselves to the boy-hero from 
the first step his young foot made on the deck 
of a British frigate—that deck which was to be 
afterwards his field of fame ! 

‘* Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep 
While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow.” 


To counteract the intentions of powerful 
enemies to anticipate their movements, to 
counterplot their plans and defeat their object, 
demands an intellect of the highest order ; it 
calls for the quickest sagacity, penetration, 
power of combination, and indomitable courage 
—such qualities belonged to our hero; his 
rapidity of conception, energy of will, and 
decision of purpose, were remarkable in every 
engagement ; and as for courage, even when a 
boy he asks, “ What is fear? what is it like? I 
never saw it.” 

From the siege of Bastia to the battle of 
Trafalgar his career was a succession of triumphs; 
battle followed battle, victory succeeded victory, 
until fame had little more to add, or his country 
higher promotion, honour, or reward to offer ! 

To climb was an instinct of his nature; 
danger seemed a pastime ; he held the sceptre 
of the seas as if born to rule: nor was that 
resolute heart untouched by softer feelings ; 
humanity distinguished him on every occasion, 
his friendships were deep and lasting, and his 
men almost worshipped him. There are several 
instances recorded of their voluntarily thrusting 
themselves between him and the stroke of the 
cutlass; one man placed his own head between 
Nelson and the blow intended for him, and sank 
in death rejoicing that he had saved his com- 
mander. 

Such affection is not won without true desert 
in the individual ; we must have affection and 
devotion deeply implanted in ourselves before 
we can hope to elicit them from others; and no 
higher testimony can be paid to our hero's 
goodness of heart than the attachment with 
which he was followed wherever he moved. 

On his last embarkation from England, crowds 
knelt in tears and blessed him as he passed. 
Europe spoke of nothing else but Nelson ; in 
the councils of kings, in the debates of states- 
men, in the conversations of the titled, the 
graceful, and the beautiful, in whatever degree 
of life, whether merchant or mechanic, Nelson 
was the magic word which excited every life, 
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and gave interest and emotion to the national 


heart. 

The foregoing is written on viewing Stan- 
field’s admirable picture of “The Victory” 
bearing the dead body of Nelson, October 28 
1805; and now exhibiting at the Gallery, 23, 
Cockspur Street ; and never perhaps was so im- 
pressive a subject so touchingly and powerfully 
painted: the very clouds seem to mourn, the 
sea has a wail of sadness in its sweep, all things 
above and around seem eloquent with sorrow. 
Seven days after the Battle of Trafalgar, 
shattered, dismasted, disabled, and dragging its 
forlorn length over the mournful waters, towed 
into Gibraltar by the Neptune, came the glorious, 
the never-to-be-forgotten “ Victory !” 





** As she drifted on her path, 
There was silence deep as deat 
And the boldest held his breath 

For a time.” 

The picture is painted not only with poetical 
truth, but with historical exactness. 

It is a work not to be seen without emotion ; 
there is a grandeur in the conception, and a 
masterly working out of materials which, bigh 
and distinguished as Stanfield was before, will 
add yet another leaf to his well-deserved fame. 

The ship, so disastrously freighted, arrived at 
Gibraltar, but the voice of exultation died in the 
hearts of the assembled people; instead of those 
shouts, which used to storm the air at the name 
of Nelson, they gave inarticulate prayers, and 
sighs, and tears ; the lowered flag told where 
the hero lay, that flag which he had led to 
triumph and victory, and which now led him to 
the triumph of death, to the victory of the 
grave ! but is it death to be thus honoured, thus 
remembered, thus renowned? No; 

“* To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to di 


” 


and thus to live in the heart of a great nation, 
to live in the annals of naval warfare as the 
most glorious star that ever illuminated its 
pages, is not to die! 

The last engagement of Nelson swept the 
maritime schemes of France into annihilation, 
new navies would have to be built, a new race 
of seamen reared, before a possibility « 
invasion could be again contemplated: well 
might his seamen break the leaden coffin, which 
had contained his honoured remains, into frag- 
ments to be preserved as relics long as they 
should live—well might the flag, as it was about 
to be lowered into his grave, share the same 
fate—suddenly, as with accord, it was shred into 
pieces, bathed in tears, and pressed convulsively 
to the sobbing hearts of those who loved him. 


f an 


‘** No further seek his merits to disc] 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God 
A painting, in execution so honourable to 
Art, in subject so interesting to Britain, and so 
Art bject teresting to Brit 1 
national in its sympathies, ought to be bril- 
liantly engraved. Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons 
have engaged the highest talent (that of John 
Cousen, whose name is at once a guarantee for 
excellence) to engrave it in the finest style of 
Art. It will be the high aim of the pubilshers 
to produce an engraving at once creditable to 
the age and worthy of the spirit, grandeur, and 
genius of the original. 


— 
ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


EDINBURGH.—Mr. James Ballantyne, of this 
city, has recently executed a fine window of stained 
glass, intended as a present from Mr. S. M. 
Peto, M.P., to the King of Denmark: it is to be 
placed in the royal chapel of Fredericksburg, as 
an altar window. The design is by Mr. John 
Thomas, the sculptor, whose works for the 
mansion of Mr. Peto we have noticed elsewhere. 
We have not had the opportunity of seeing the 
work, but an Edinburgh paper, the Scotsman, 
speaks of it in the following commendatory terms. 
‘*The upper portion of the window has fifteen 
upright compartments, The central light contains 
the figure of our Saviour as the Good Shepherd, 
and the entire figure, drapery, accessories, and 
background, are kept light, serving as a focus for 
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the entire composition. In the upper central 
compartment the dove is seen descending amid 
golden rays surrounded by clouds, while the lower 
central and the dexter and sinister lights contain 
beautifully painted medallion herds of St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John the Baptist, with back- 
grounds of deep blue, surmounted by their 
emblems, and surrounded with richly diapered 
and ornamental work in green, gold, and purple. 
The harmony of full colour is thus carried into the 
four corners of the composition, each of which 
contains an angel draped in white, with purple 
wings, and bearing a golden scroll with a text 
from Scripture, surrounded by a lily border with 
white flowers and green stems relieved by a bright 
ruby ground. The remaining six compartments 
contain the twelve Apostles; the whole figures, 
backgrounds, and accessories, are of subdued tones 
of the secondary and tertiary colours, and giving 
the repose necessary for additional brilliancy to the 
leading points in the design. The under portion 
of the window is filled with heraldic, emblematic, 
and national devices. The central light contains 
a medallion likeness of the King of Denmark in 
white enamel, on a ruby ground, surrounded with 
a laurel wreath. In the other lights are intro- 
duced the monogram of Frederick VII. on shields 
surmounted by the crown of Denmark, which in 
the other compartments is surrounded by wreaths. 
The royal arms of Denmark, environed with the 
ensigns of the Order of Daneborg and of the 
Elephant, are also introduced with excellent effect. 
The Danish national motto, with the state sword 
and sceptre, are also most effectively given, with 
rich borderings of bands of purple, gold, green, 
and white from backgrounds of blue and ruby 
alternated. The whole design so characteristic 
and appropriate, the colouring so harmonious and 
brilliant, the figures so well grouped and spiritedly 
drawn, must, we do not hesitate to say, at once 
uphold and advance the standard of decorative art 
in Britain.”’ 

PEeRtTH.—Mr. William Anderson, son of the late 
David Anderson, ‘‘ the Perthshire artist,’’ has just 
finished and placed in a niche on the outside of 
his own residence, County-place, Perth, 2 statue 
of Robert Burns. The costume is that of the 
period, unaided by aught save the homely folds of 
a substantial Scotch plaid. The right hand holds 
a scroll, and rests upon the breast, while the left 
hangs by the side, and holds a bonnet very con- 
siderably above the modern dimensions of that 
article. All Scotchmen are acquainted with the 
portrait of Burns, and all own that the likeness is 
complete. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Royat Gatiery or Art.—The collection 
of drawings in water-colours—in number between 
70 and 80—being copies of the Royal pictures 
from which engravings are to be made for “ The 
Royal Gallery of Art,” and for subsequent pub- 
lication in this Journal, may still be seen at the 
rooms of Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, 
whence, however, they will be removed in a few 
days. We trust such of our readers as have 
not seen this very interesting and beautiful col- 
lection, will avail themselves of the opportunity 
before it is too late. They comprise examples 
of the genius of the living masters—Kastlake, 
Maclise, Uwins, Mulready, Dyce, Stanfield, 
Roberts, Cope, Tennant, Frost, Danby, Cooper, 
Le Jeune, Horsley, Townsend, Hering, Richard- 
son, Warren, Jutsum, &c., &c.; of the foreign 
masters, Hersel, Van Eychen, Van Lerius, 
Moenhout, Steinle, Foltz, Wappers, &c. &c.: and 
of the ancient and deceased masters, Vandyke, 
Rubens, Mieris, Canaletti, Claude, Cuyp, Dome- 
nichino, Ruysdael, Potter; Rembrandt, Vande- 
velde, Hobbema, Wouvermans, &c. &c.: Law- 
rence, Collins, Reynolds, Zuccarelli, Allan, 
Gainsborough,.&ec. &e. With the drawings will 
be shown proofs of finished plates, of plates in 
progress, and a specimen of the Work as it 
is intended to appear on the Ist of September. 
Cards of admission will be furnished by Messrs. 
Colnaghi, but any subscriber to the Art-/ournal 
will be admitted to see the drawings on applica- 
tion at Pall Mall East. 

COLLECTION OF ARMS AT MARLBOROUGH Hovss. 
— By permission of her Majesty and H. R. H. 





Prince Albert, a portion of the collection of valu- | 


able and curious arms is arranged for exhibition 


at Marlborough House. The specimens exhibited | 
are not very numerous, but the perfection of their | 








manufacture, and the richness of their’ orna- 
mentation, make up for their paucity of number. 
They present principally examples of modern 
defensive weapons, and they all seem to have 
been made for personages of rank and distinc- 
tion ; their antecedents and associations would 
be interesting if they were known. They are 
all contained in one glass case, one side of'which 
contains swords, and the other firearms. In 
one remarkable case are seen a pair of beautifully 
mounted pistols, together with a sword and 
dagger-knife, formerly the property of Count 
Nugent ; and near these are two sets of curious 
and richly-embossed breast and back plates, 
with wings for the protection of the sides: these, 
with two arabesqued shields, are of oriental 
manufacture ; there are also a pair of brassarts, 
very elaborately ornamented. The stock of a 
long gun is ornamented in a manner original 
and striking, being so completely studded with 
coral that no portion of the wood is seen. The 
group of swords and sabres on the same side 
are very richly mounted, and below these is a 
ponderous battle-axe mounted with silver, the 
pole being bound with silver wire for security in 
the hand ; also a mace, probably, in great part, 
silver. In another compartment is seen a sabre 
in a black shagreen scabbard, the tip of which is 
richly enamelled, and set with pearls and 
precious stones; the hilt is ornamented in like 
manner: this weapon may be of greater value, 
but it is not so effective as others near it, some 
of which have elaborately embossed scabbards, 
set, apparently, with rubies: and others are 
embellished with the most tasteful arabesque 
and enamel, and studded with gems. To one 
weapon great interest attaches from its having, 
as is said, been the property of John Hampden ; 
and to others from having been possessed by 
Louis Quatorze, Tippoo Sahib, the Dey of Algiers, 
and other remarkable personages, There is a 
steel-hilted rapier, which will be an object of 
attraction to the curious in such matters. The 
blade at intervals of three or four inches is set 
with spring barbs, which rise when the weapon 
is relieved from the pressure of the scabbard ; 
these, it may be supposed, are intended rather 
for disarming the adversary than for retaining 
the weapon in the wound. These swords afford 
specimens of the most famous manufacture, 
among which are magnificent Damascus and 
Toledo blades ; one or two by the renowned 
Andrea Ferrara. Flint firearms are now among 
the curiosities of a past era; those here exhi- 
bited are of the most luxurious description. 
There is, as yet, no catalogue of these arms— 
they are not even labelled; if something of 
their history were known it would greatly 
augment the interest of the collection. The 
exhibition affords another proof of the general 
desire of her Majesty and the Prince to contri- 
bute in all ways to the information and enjoy- 
ment of the public. 

For THE NationaL GaLuery a collection of 
pictures, it is reported, has been purchased 
from Herr Kruger of Minden: the public 
will be naturally anxious for particulars con- 
cerning the series: we shall satisfy curiosity 
as soon as we can. The Dutch series of the 
National Gallery will shortly be increased 
by the addition of some fine pictures be- 
queathed to the nation by the late Lord 
Colborne :—two heads by Rembrandt, a small 
picture by Teniers, an exquisite Vandermeer, a 
Berghem, a Wynants, &c.; in short, all the 
élite of the deceased nobleman’s collection. 
There is likewise Wilkie’s powerful picture of 
“The Parish Beadle and the Vagrants.” We 
may remark, however, as a matter of certainty, 
that four pictures will be added to the National 
Gallery from the collection of old Italian 
masters belonging to M. de Bammeville, recently 
sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson. There are 
a “Portrait of a Senator,” by Albert Durer, 
bought for the sum of 147/.; a “Head of Christ,” 
by Nicholas Alunno, of Foligno, who flourished 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
551. 138.; a“ Madonna,” by Pacchiarotti, a painter 
of Sienna, in the sixteenth century, whose works 
are scarcely known out of his native place, 
92/. 8s.; and another “ Madonna,” by Lorenzo 
di San Severino, purchased for 393/. 15s. The 
name of this painter is new to us, nor is he even 
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mentioned by Vasari; but in Roscoe’s trans- 
lation of Lanzi, occurs the following reference 
to him. Speaking of Perugia, Lanzi says :—“ In 
the same district is 8. Severino, where we find a 
Lorenzo, who, in conjunction with his brother, 
painted in the oratory of St. John the Baptist, in 
Urbino, the life of that Saint.” He was 
supposed to be livingin 1470. At the same 
sale Mr. Graves bought a “Christ,” by Lucas 
Cranach, for 158/. 1ls.; and Mr. Farrer a 
“ Madonna,” by Sandro Botticelli, for 2207. 10s. 

Bust of Dantet Wessrer.—A_ bust 
of the American Statesman, the late Daniel 
Webster, is being exhibited at the Gallery of 
Messrs. H. Graves and Co. ; it has been executed 
by Mr. J. C. King, for Lord Ashburton. The 
head being very full of character, is one of those 
which admit of the utmost simplicity of treat- 
ment ; in this indeed it reminds us of an antique 
work. The eyes are very deeply set, and they 
derive intensity in the shade cast over them by 
a full and prominent brow. In the lower part 
of the face there is but little modelling; the 
expression, that of strong resolution, is made 
out almost entirely by lines. The nose is 
prominent and well formed, but the lower part 
of the face dves not correspond in the like 
fullness. The head of Mr. Webster seems to 
have been a fine subject for a bust ; be that as 
it may, Mr. King’s work is a production of great 
merit. 

Tue Netson Cotvmn is at length completed, 
in so far as regards the bas-reliefs: the fourth 
of which has been recently added to the base. 
It represents Nelson receiving the sword of the 


Commander of the San Josef, in the action off 


St. Vincent; and is the work of the lamented 
sculptor, Watson. 

Dr, WaacGEN, the accomplished author of “ Art 
Treasures in Great Britain,” is now in London: 
public rumour states that he has been specially 
invited hither by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert : this is not improbable: and it is likely 
that his Royal Highness desires the advice of 
this gentleman concerning the changes con- 
templated in the National Gallery. The Prince, 
it is known, takes the deepest interest in all 
matters that concern Art; and it is beyond 
question that there is no person living whose 
long experience and intimate acquaintance with 
the subject in all its bearings—more especially 
as regards the requirements of England—whose 
counsel would be more valuable to the nation 
than that of Dr. Waagen. 

Tae Great Exurpirion or 1855 in Paris.— 
We have but little to say this month on this 
subject, which is daily becoming of more and 
more importance ; it is probable, however, that 
we shall enter at some length into it in our 
next. As regards England, and the manner in 
which British Art will be represented, we 
confess to some alarm; and are even now 
without much confidence as regards our “show” 
of manufactured goods. We have no small 
interests at stake: the question at issue very 
much concerns our commercial relations with 
the markets of the world. The theme is, there- 
fore, not to be considered lightly: we shall 
perhaps be, ere long, in a position to treat it in 
all its bearings. At present, with our limited 
information, this duty had better be postponed: 
although, during a recent visit to Paris, we 
naturally made many enquiries concerning it. 

Tae Royat Monuments in Westminster 
Abbey are to be restored at the national expense, 
and a government grant has been made for that 
purpose of five thousand pounds, the sum to be 
paid at two instalments. It is therefore pro- 
bable that the works will be immediately 
commenced, and a report has been prepared by 
the ‘architect of the Abbey, Mr. Scott, descrip- 
tive of their condition, and his intended 
restorations. We are exceedingly glad to find 
the British government at last beginning to pay 
attention to the monuments of British history ; 
any movement in a right direction of a body 
which has been hitherto totally immoveable on 
such subjects, argues awakened ideas which may 
be cultivated for great public good. But all 
such works require much thought; and all 
such proceedings demand the tenderest care; a 
well-meant labour of this sort may destroy what 
it would intend to preserve. 





| 








Tuere are Two Statues in Bronze to be 
erected in Sheffield, to the memory of the two 
great poets, natives of that famous town. The 
one to James Montgomery is not yet determined 
upon; but a committee is “at work,” and we 
have strong hopes that the commission will be 
confided to safe hands, without the vexation or 
deceit of a “competition.” The statue of the 
late Ebenezer Elliot, the “ anti-corn-law rhymer,” 


has been finished by the sculptor, Mr. Burnard, | 


and is now exhibiting in London, where it has 
been cast. We have not yet been able to see it, 
and with the artist's name we are not familiar ; 
report speaks well of it, however, and we trust 
it will be honourable to all concerned. 

Tue KenstIncron CoNnvVeRSAZIONE.—The last 


meeting of the season was held during the | 


month, at’ the mansion of Mr, Wolley, Camden 
House. This gentleman deserves, and will 
receive, the gratitude of many hundreds to whom 
he has given intense enjoyment, not alone by 
freely opening his beautiful house and its 





as have aided the art from its infancy to 
its present maturity are exhibited in two 
“honorary” panels, completing the general 
review of the art comprised upon the walls. The 
ante-room is filled with specimens by M, Claudet, 
whose coloured daguerreotypes for the stereo- 
scope are startlingly real, while the instrument 
is rendered portable by his patent, which makes 
it fold as flat as a pocket book without in any 
degree interfering with its utility, is a most 
desirable addition to the stock of our scientific 
instruments. 

Puorocrapny. — Messrs. Spiller & Crookes 
have just published, in the “ Philosophical Ma- 
gazine,” an improvement on the collodion pro- 
cess of the highest importance. The value of 
the collodion process has been hitherto much 


| lessened by the rapidity with which the plates, 
| after having been excited, lose their sensibility, 


. . . . . ] 
amazing store ‘of Art-treasures, but by bringing | 


together in social intercourse artists and men of 
letters. We hope that circumstances will 
justify him in repeating this plan next year: we 
can readily understand that this may not be 
done without considerable sacrifice. But in any 
case, we express the sentiments of very many in 
tendering to Mr. Wolley, grateful thanks for 
the successful efforts he has made to promote 
the cause of Art, and the interests of its 
professors. 

Tue Panopticon.—This new scientific addition 
to the London exhibitions has received several 
novelties since it was last noticed in these 
pages : and the lecture-rooms being completed, 
courses of lectures are in progress of delivery 
by Drs. Biber, Latham, Ward, and Noad ; and 
Messrs. Ansell and Birt. These lectures are not 
entirely restricted to the exact sciences, but 
take in Literature and Art. A new veiled figure 
by Monti is exhibited under peculiar effects of 
light ; it represents the “Peri” of Moore 
ascending from earth, and the graceful effect of 
upward motion is given with great success. The 
machinery of Messsrs. Whitworth is lectured 
upon regularly ; and a fund of practical amuse- 
ment and instruction is afforded by a tour of the 
galleries, where artisans of all kinds are briskly 
employed in various manufactures. 


Handel’s | 


“Acis and Galatea” is acted in a series of | 


tableaux ; the music being very creditably sung 
by professionals out of sight, accompanied on 
Hill’s enormous organ; upon which Mr. Best 
performs also, at stated intervals. The great 
attraction (as it was at the Crystal Palace) is the 
fountain, which casts up a grand jet from the 
floor to the roof, which it strikes, and falls back 
in a graceful shower. 

M. Cravper’s DaGuERREOTYPE GALLERY in 
Regent Street has been recently reconstructed 
by Messrs. Banks & Barry, and decorated with 
a series of paintings by M. Hervieu. The 
architecture is in the Italian style, very light 
and elegant; the decorative paintings have 
been designed to illustrate the history of 
photography and stereoscopy in a series of 
allegorical groups very gracefully conceived. 
Indeed the entire idea is good of thus making a 
reception room the exponent of the history of 
the art which attracts its visitors ; and all honour 
is due to M. Claudet for having turned orna- 
mental walls to so useful a purpose. The room is 
lit by a skylight ; the cove immediately beneath 
it contains fourteen medallion portraits of 
the inventors and improvers of photography 
and stereoscopy, with the philosophers and 
artists who discovered the principles which led 
to the invention of the two arts. The first 
being that of Porta, who, about 1590, invented the 
camera; the last of Wheatstone, who invented, 
in 1838, the stereoscope. The allegorical pictures 
of Cupidons, shadow forth in a graceful manner 
the progress of representative Art from its 
first creation in statuary, to the sister art of 
painting, ending with the invention of photo- 
graphy. The commemoration of the discoveries 
in France and England is effected by graceful 
tableaux ; and the series is completed by other 
allegorical allusions to the paper, glass, and 
metal used in the photographic process. The 
names and achievements of such philosophers 





an hour being the longest period during which 
they could be kept in a state of sufficient sensi- 
bility to obtain a portrait. By the process de- 
vised by these gentlemen, portraits have been 
taken five days after the plate has been excited. 
We extract the following from their communi- 
cation :—“ The following process can be recom- 
mended as having proved perfectly successful in 
our hands; we do not doubt that with more 
general use it may be considerably modified and 
improved, but at present we have rather con- 
tented ourselves with establishing the broad 
principle with such detail only as will suffice to 
ensure good results, and to leave to a future 
period the consideration of those minor points 
which only a long experience can develope. The 
plate, coated with collodion (that which we em- 
ploy contains iodide, bromide, and chloride of 
ammonium, in about equal proportions), is made 
sensitive by immersion in the ordinary solution 
of nitrate of silver (30 grains to the ounce), and 
after remaining there for the usual time, is trans- 
ferred to a second solution of the following com- 


position :— 
Nitrate of zinc (fused) 2 ounces. 
Nitrate of silver . ‘ e 85 grains. 
Water 6 ounces. 


The plate must be left in the bath until the zine 
solution has thoroughly penetrated’ the film (we 
have found five minutes amply sufficient for this 
purpose, although a much longer time is of no 
consequence) ; it should then be taken out, 
allowed to drain upright on blotting paper until 
all the surface moisture has been absorbed (about 
half an hour), and then put by until required. 
The nitrate of zinc, which is still retained on the 
plate, is sufficient to keep it moist for any length 
of time, and we see no theoretical or practical 
reason why its sensitiveness should not be re- 
tained as long; experiments on this point are 
in progress; at present, however, we have only 
subjected them to the trial of about a week, 
although at the end of that period they were 
hardly deteriorated in any appreciable degree. 
It is not necessary that the exposure in the 
camera should be immediately followed by the 
development, as this latter process can be de- 
ferred to any convenient opportunity, provided 
it be within the week. Previous to development, 
the plate should be allowed to remain for a few 
seconds in the original 30-grain silver-bath, then 
removed and developed with either pyrogallic 
acid or a protosalt of iron, and afterwards fixed, 
&ec., in the usual manner, The advantage of 
this process can scarcely be overrated. Besides 
the facility it affords of working in the open air 
without any cumbrous apparatus, photography 
may now be applied in cases where it would 
have been hitherto impracticable, owing to the 
feebleness of the light, ¢. g. badly illuminated 
interiors, natural caverns, &c.; if necessary, the 
exposure could be protracted for a week, or pos- 
sibly much longer, and the deficiency of daylight 
compensated for by the employment of the 
electric or other artificial light. It will also be 
found useful where the plate must be kept ready 
excited, but the exact moment of exposure may 
depend upon possible contingencies rather than 
on the will of the operator, or in cases where it 
would be impracticable to prepare the plate just 
before exposure; for these reasons it might 
prove a valuable adjunct on the eve of a naval 
or military engagement, for accurately recording 
the positions of the forces.” 


























REVIEWS. 


Tue Lake ScENERY OF ENGLAND. Painted by 

. B. Pyne. Lithographed by W. Gavct. 

Parts 3 and 4. Published by AGNEw & Sons, 
Manchester. 


Messrs, Agnew continue to issue this very beautiful 
work at seasonable intervals; indeed, its nature 
and quality preclude the possibility of haste in the 
production, if its character is to be sustained. The 
third part commences with a view of ‘‘ Winder- 
mere, from Orrest Head,’’ a rich and verdant scene, 
with a thunderstorm passing over the distant hills, 
one of which is brilliantly illuminated by a stream of 
lightning ; the romance of this lonely spot is, how- 


ever, disturbed by something more horrifying to | 


our imagination than even the flash and the 
thundercloud; a railway train is seen whirling 


through the greensward near the foreground. The | 


next plate is ‘‘ Buttermere,’”’ a close picturesque 
scene backed by lofty hills, in a portion of which 
a deluge of rain is pouring down; this subject 
makes a fine picture. A view of “ Langdale 
Pikes ’”’ succeeds ; the ‘‘ pikes’’ themselves frown- 
ing, like the ruined -walls of some gigantic castle, 
on the small, quiet lake below them; the artist 
has here chosen his point of view from a spot that 
brings out the grand features of the locality with 
the finest effect. The last plate represents the 
**Druidical Circle near Keswick,’’ its aspect, 
closed in by a range of bold hills, is solemn, and in 
harmony with the mysteries of that ancient worship 
those vast stones seem, as relics, to perpetuate. 
The fourth part opens with a view of ‘‘ Brothers- 
water,”’ near Ambleside, so called from the fact of 
two brothers being drowned in it while skating. 
Mr. Pyne has represented it frozen over, with 
figures amusing themselves with this pastime. 
The mountains that hem it in are lofty and 
picturesque; in summer time this must be a 
lovely spot for quiet recreation. ‘‘ Grassmere, 
from Loughrig Fell,’’ looks barren and unin- 
viting; the view, however, is one of the kind 
which this artist generally excels in; it looks 
down upon an extent of landscape, where his 
management and knowledge of aérial perspective 
are brought into full play. The plate of ‘‘ Blassen- 
thwaite Lake, Vale, and Village’’ presents features 
of great beauty and fertility; the lake has the 
appearance of a broad river winding through the 
valley and the distant hills. The last print in this 
part is ‘ Ulleswater, from Gowbarrow Park,” 
another very charming sylvan scene, the pic- 
turesqueness of which is materially heightened by 


a timber waggon, and various rustic figures effect- | 


ively and appropriately introduced in the fore- 
ground. 
Mr. Pyne’s work certainly gains upon our good 


opinion as it advances; whether or not this is | pressed into so comparatively small a compass, and 


owing to the subjects in these last two parts being | 


more to our taste, we will not undertake to affirm ; 
but certainly the plates in them please us better 
than their antecedents, though they seemed to be 
all we could desire. 


AMBROSE THE SCULPTOR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
or Artist Lire. By Mrs. Ropert Cart- 
WRIGHT. 2 Vols. Published by Smiru, 
Exper, & Co., London. 


This tale does not carry out the expectations one 
would naturally derive from its title: we antici- 
pated a neon | of the difficulties and obstacles 
which beset the pathway of a man of genius in his 
efforts to’ achieve, by his art, a name of distinction ; 
we expected a narrative of toil, and struggle, dis- 
appointments, and, probably, of final success, such 
as artists in all ages have, almost without excep- 
tion, had to pass through, ere they reach the 
** topmost round ”’ of fame: this would have been 
a truer picture of ordinary artist-life than that 
Mrs, Cartwright has painted. Instead, how- 
ever, we have a cleverly-written and interesting 
story, notwithstanding its tragic termination, in 
which little or nothing is found of subject inci- 
dental to an artist’s career; in fact, Ambrose is 
more in love, and more occupied, with the prima 
donna of the La Scala, in Milan, whom he makes 
his wife, than with his art. From the outset he 
has, except during a comparatively brief period, 
little to struggle against but the feelings of his own 
heart, and the untoward circumstances in which 
fortune has placed him in reference to his attach- 
ments, for there are two ladies in the case, with 
either of whom he could, and would, have been 
happy, had he not seen the other. Still, he is a 
man of high and chivalrous mind, and it is to this 
he is indebted for all the trouble that befals him. 
Rome, Milan, London, North Wales, the back- 
woods of America, are the localities to which the 
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reader is introduced in his company. © We shall 
give no clue to the story, which is one rather of 
aristocratic than of artist-life. Besides the sculptor 
and his wife, the principal characters are the 
mother of the former, his uncle, a worthy, gene- 
rous, but hot-blooded old Welch baronet, and the 
angelic daughter of the latter; the Earl of 
Montacute, in every sense a nobleman, another 
titled man, but not par nobilis, and a German 
painter: these with their subordinates are well 
drawn and effectively grouped; but we should 
have preferred to have seen Mrs. Cartwright’s pen 
engaged, and we are sure she could employ it most 
efficiently, in describing the sculptor’s life when 
he has nothing to urge him onward but a sense of 
his own power and genius, and nothing to depend 
upon but his brave heart and indomitable energy : 
such a life has yet to be written: the subject is not 
unworthy of the novelist. 


ScRAPS AND ODDITIES. 
Published by T. M‘LEan, 


Ripicutovs THINGS, 
By Joun Parry. 
London. 


There are few among the public who are not ready 
to welcome anything that John Parry may say or 
do for their entertainment, so certain are they 
of meeting with that which will amuse them; 
but were he less a general favourite than he is, and 
than he deserves to be, this volume of scraps 
and oddities would scarcely fail of commanding 
universal suffrage. The humour and inoffensive 
satire which have aroused our mirth when Mr. 
Parry has been “at home” before Erard’s or 
Broadwood’s grand pianofortes he here= exhibits 


in another form; and it is not a little difficult to | 


determine wherein he most excels, as a humourist, 


a musician, oran artist ; for among these “ridiculous | 
things”’ are some bits of drawing that many | 


‘‘professionals’’ would be proud of, and others which | ‘a - hee 
| must necessarily be costly, especially as its utility 


remind us of Rowlandson, as ‘The Flirt at the 
Piano,”’ for example, and plate 18, without a title. 
We will not pretend to describe a work of which 
its author remarks, that of the ‘“‘ subjects’? some 
‘‘are with a meaning and many without any 
meaning ’’; all we can say is that it is full of clever 
absurdities for which he need not to ask the 
‘‘kind indulgence of the audience.’”’ Though 
unhappily we have lost Mr. Parry from the sphere 
in which he triumphed so gloriously, we are well 


pleased to meet with him in another where there | 


is little doubt he will find himself equally 


successful, and where his newly developed talent | 


will be as highly appreciated. 


Orr’s CIRCLE OF THE Scrences. ORGANIC 
Nature. Vol.I. Published by W.S. Orn 
& Co., London. 


So much valuable physiological information com- 


published at only half-a-crown, we do not re- 


| member ever to have before met with. The volume 


consists of three separate treatises, each accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations; the first on the 
‘* Principles of Physiology,” by the editor, whose 
name is not appended; the second on ‘‘The Struc- 
ture of the Skeleton and of the Teeth,” by Pro- 
fessor Owen; and the third on ‘‘ The Varieties of 
the Human Race,” by Dr Latham: these are pre- 
ceded by an introductory treatise on ‘‘ The Nature, 
Connection, and Uses of the great departments of 
Knowledge.”’ The chief aim of the writers seems 
to be to make the subjects treated of intelligible 
to the general reader, without such a simplification 
as would deprive them of the learning inseparable 
from the erudite acquisition of any science. It is 
too much the fashion in the present day to assume 
—while there are many who profess to teach—that 
the springs of human knowledge may be found on 
the surface, whereas, they are only to be reached 
by digging deep, and by much arduous exertion; 
the difficulties, however, are not so great, if the 
workman has a guide and assistant to direct him 
to proceed and aid him in his efforts; such help is 
here effectually given by Professor Owen and his 
fellow labourers. 


Tue Fieet at ANcHOR. Drawn on stone by 
G. Dutrron froma Drawing by O. W. 


Brierty. Published by ACKERMAN & Co., 


London. 


We think Mr. Brierly ought to receive a govern- 
ment appointment, and would suggest to the new 
Secretary of War, that the post of “‘ naval artist” 
be at once conferred upon him with suitable 
emoluments: he is now with one of our gallant 
squadrons, either in the Baltic or Black Sea—we 
forget which, although we have heard—to send 
home to us his graphic illustrations of what our 
tars have done or may hereafter do. The ‘‘ Fleet 








at Anchor”’ is a large print, showing the Duke of 
Wellington, the St. Jean d’Acre, the Queen, the 
Agamemnon, the Prince Regent, the London, and 
a host of smaller ships of war: they have just 
come to anchor after a cruise, and the order has 
been given to “furl sails! away aloft!’’ In such 
prints as this the artist is aiding to keep up the 
present warlike spirit of the country to its highest 
degree of temperature ; it is among the best among 
the many he and his coadjutor in the work have 
produced. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL CHART 
OF THE ROYAL AND DisTINGUISHED HovseEs 
or Evropr. By F. D. HAartTLanp. Pub- 
lished by C. & E. Layton, London. 


This chart is arranged on a principle differing 
from any other we have seen; it was, we believe, 
undertaken and executed by a gentleman who has 
scarcely reached his majority, and yet such is the 
elaboration, and such the research which must 
have been required to produce it, that one would 
suppose it to have occupied a long and unwearied 
life-time. On twenty-four sheets of imperial size 


| may be traced the genealogies of all the royal and 
| distinguished families of Europe, from the earliest 
| period to the present time; but its peculiarity is 


this, the respective houses are arranged in tables, 
the ‘‘ princes, &c.,” being genealogically placed 
between lines denoting the centuries in which they 
lived, and the whole of the families linked by 
intermarriages to form one chain; £0 that a single 
glance is sufficient to show all who were con- 
temporary, and the time in which they lived, as 
well as their relationship to each other, The chart 
is also illuminated with the arms, banners, and 
principal orders of knighthood of each house, and 
is accompanied by acopious chronological dictionary, 
or index of dates. So elaborate a work as this 


is in some degree limited, but no public library or 
institution ought to be without a publication so 
valuable for reference. 


E1cut Views or Scenes IN IRELAND. Drawn 
by Mrs. WILLIAM CrRAwrorD. Published 
by ACKERMANN & Co. London. 


This volume is produced for the benefit of the 
Protestant Orphan Society of the county of Leitrim ; 
the “‘cause’’ might disarm criticism if it were 
needed: but it is not. The eight lithographic 
prints are charming works of art, such as any 


| professional artist might submit without apprehen- 
| sion to public criticism. 


As the productions of a 
lady and an amateur, they may be classed high 
among the best efforts of landscape drawing, and 
cannot fail to content the long list of distinguished 
subscribers whose names usher the publication into 
the Art world. Four of them are views in Ireland, 
the others in Wales and England. Those which 
describe Kilkenny are of especial interest: the 
holy Abbey of Mucross and the sacred Island of 
Innisfallen are the two scenes which most attract 
visitors to ‘‘ the Lakes :”’ they are very charmingly 
rendered: indeed, there are no pictorial copies 
more accurate or more effective. The work 
deserves the extensive patronage it has received: 
no doubt among the subscribers there are many 
whose desires were limited to the assistance they 
might thus render to a valuable charity: but they 
have in addition, a very delightful series of prints, 
admirable as transcripts of some of the most 
beautiful scenes in nature, and excellent in 
execution as works of art. 


Tue BATTLES AND BATTLE FIELDS OF YorkK- 
SHIRE; FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
END oF THE GREAT Crvit War. By W. 
GrRainGE. Published by J. Hunton, York ; 
A. HALL, Virtue & Co., London. 


The regal crown of England has more than once 
depended on the issue of contests fought on the 
moors and plains of the great county of York. 
The diadem of Stephen remained firmly on his 
head only when David, the Scottish King, who 
had espoused the cause of Matilda, was defeated in 
the “‘ Battle of the Standard,’’ near Northallerton; 
and Henry VI. retained his, such as it was, by the 
death of the Duke of York at Wakefield. The 
victory of Towton gave the kingdom to the Duke’s 
son Edward, and the unhappy fate of the first 
Charles may be dated from the field of Marston 
Moor. These, and other engagements of minor 
importance, are graphically related by Mr. Grainge, 
who seems to have gathered his materials from 
already existing accounts, interspersing his descrip- 
tion with some well-meant reflections on the evils 
of war, especially of civil wars. 



































NEW EDITION. 


FOUR HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


BY MR. AND MRS. S. © HALL 
Price 2, 6d each Volume, each containing nearly 100 Bugravings, Mape, Prontiqpees, de. dv, or the Pour Volume, neatly bound in One, price 8 





SE “ Handbooks for Ireland " have been compiled by their Authors chiefly from their own work —“ IngLanp 7 
Oe a view to communicate to Tar cgi hat county sch information mb or mda nena hi pop 
reat, reais which he Gill arr esticdsa With budee, Mating te Wal Ga tote, ho cae ee Se tieatties 
re hove doomed oe te isdkthes sede Gen milgeaiiy | 1869 the 

The leading purpose of the authors is to induce Visrrs to Instanp, 


the Enouisn, in which they cannot fail to be deeply interested, holds out every 
> tyre Sg en oa the“ Sraanos,” who will journey in 
any 


welcome will be given, 
reland wi esti supply every means of enjoyment that be. the Continental 
Ireead wil teed couiea ia ie be eee Came Switzerland, France, and Italy. kingdoms, and calling for the 


1. DUBLIN AND WICKLOW— = | THE NORTH AND THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY— 
Paincipat Conrawts :—Dublin 3 ene Sap 5 Suburbs ; Principat Conrents :—Drogheda; Meath ; the Water; the Druid’s 
ple Willow; te achinn fr Traveling; th Rone + ae rm pen apR imal gs af tg 
for ists ; voca ’ > 
so ae ¢ Glendalongh 5 1 nay ener) Larne ; ; Bally Castle Giant’s Causeway, its natura) history 


9. THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY- 





of Cashel, &e. ; Cork and its Harbour ; the Route by Gougane Barra ; Paincipat Cowrents :-—The Bog of Allen ; the Shannon; the “ Sweet Avbura” 
Bay ; Glengariff; Killarney Town ; the Guides Car-drivers, of Goldsmith ; Galway, “ the City of the “ ; the Marbles of Ireland ; the 
Hotels ; Upper, Lower, and Tore Lakes; the Islands ; the Irish Bogs; Angling in Ireland; the Irish Cabins; Settlers ; the 
Legend of O'Denoghue ; the Remains of the Druids; the Gap of Dusloe ; Mountains of Benbeola; Kylemore; the Loughs; the ; Connamara 
Mueross Abbey ; the Tore Waterfall ; Mangerton and Carran Tuel Mountains, Stockings; the Coasts; Westport ; the Mountains in Achill; the Wild West, 
&ec. ; the extreme West; the Voyage up the Shannon ; Limerick, &c, &c. &e. &e. 





LONDON: VIRTUE, HALL, & VIRTUE; DUBLIN: J. McGLASHAN, 





Complete in One super-royal 8v0 Volume, price 258. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF WALES, 


Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with England: 


NOTICES OF ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
AND OF THE POETRY, TRADITIONS, RELIGION, ARTS, MANNERS, AND LAWS OF THE WELCH. 
BY B, B, WOODWARD, BA. 
With upwards of 70 Original Views of Remarkable Places, Antiquities, Scenery &c, Engraved on Steel, 


FROM SKETCHES TAKEN IN THE PRINCIPALITY BY HENRY GASTINEAU, Esq. 





THERE are many reasons why the History of Wales should be interesting to Englishmen ; and foremost is the fact, that it is almost entirely 

unknown. Sach names as Arthur, Gruffydd, Liywelyn, and Owain, alone have kept alive the remembrance of a People whieh, from the arrival of Hengist and 
Horsa, to the accession of Henry VIL, obstinately stood out against the conquering race. Moreever, the story of the times before the Saxons possessed themsel vcs 
of this island, is habitually related in our English histories as if it recorded their fortunes, as well as those of the people of the old British stock. And, beside that, the 
wide spread of such names as Davies, Jones, Roberts, Williams, &¢., in England, shows how intimately the Welch are connected with our own Origines, If ever, 
therefore, it became us to endeavour to rescue from oblivion memories which had grown dim through age, it is in such case as this, 

The present History of Wales, then, is sent forth, with the hope that it will prove acceptable to all who desire to extend the circle of their historical knowledge, or 
to become acquainted with that portion of Britain’s story which has hitherto been almost a sealed book to English readers, It is more than seventy years ago 
since its immediate predecessor was published ; and the labours of Philosophers and Antiquaries, both of this land and of the continent, have, since thnt time, 30 vastly 
multiplied the sources, and so materially improved the canons of history, that this may fairly be regarded as the first History of Wales that was ever written in 
the English tongue. Whilst, being derived from the oldest ascertainable and accessible authorities ; having the boundaries between the genuine and the legendary 
Portions defined, a6 carefully as the evidences would allow; embracing not only the Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical History of the Principality, but » carcfal 
account of its Literatare, Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Customs, with a full Sketeh of the Geology, Physical Geography, and Natural Wealth of the couniry itself, 
't surpasses even those written in the language of Wales in completeness. 

The value of Engraved Views of Scenery, Cities, Castles, &c, &e., as Illustrations of History, needs not to be dwelt upon, But we may add that, in the instance of 
reacts, wv Mave 6 worth of Saly own, ns sepoesenting ho mest attpective Sentanee of dat govt of ous blend witty sono Gun any often la chemetarind by remnade 
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VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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